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June 18, 186—. It is evening. 
The sun is setting behind Gore- 
ham Wood. Through the opening 
where the birches were blown 
down last winter the rich rays have 
found a passage, and are streaming 
down the sides of the slopes. In 
the valley beneath the fading lights 
of the dying sunset are creeping 
slowly back to the western horizon. 
Afar off is the long range of the 
grand old Downs, clad in a mantle 
of regal purple, while the sky above 
faintly changes from a light sea- 
green to a dull reddish hue. In 
the perfect silence I can hear the 
clanking of the water-mill on the 
stream which flows through the 
fields of young wheat. Looking 
at those gentle slopes of green 
now darkening into sombre sha- 
dow, some spirit of my past returns 
to me once more, and then, on its 
wings, carries my thoughts far 
away. Far away, indeed, over 
silent valleys and quiet homesteads 
and rippling streams, where the 
restless seagull sometimes finds its 
way from the Channel, hidden by 
the mighty wall of the Downs. 
Over even the Channel itself it 
takes me, and thence across miles 
of flat green country; then past a 
bright gay city ; then over a roughly- 
paved road, where the lights 
twinkle from the windows of the 
cottages. There are little shrines, 
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too, by the road-side, in which the 
niches are turned into black sha- 
dows. Then the ground rises into 
low rounded hills covered with 
rich crops of corn. Great fields, 
from which quaint farmhouses and 
tiny hamlets spring, surrounded by 
belts of trees, whose leaves are 
rustling in the soft summer breeze. 

Again, in my wayward fancy, I 
am standing in an old orchard by 
a farmhouse, part of which has 
fallen into, or has been struck to, 
curious ruin. Then comes another 
picture to my mind, of a group of 
Cockney tourists following a guide, 
who speaks in broken English, and 
who throws his arms about in half- 
idiotic gestures. And these tour- 
ists—my countrymen—are uttering 
senseless jokes, and drinking from 
pocket-flasks, and giggling to their 
hearts’ content. Strange! The 
field of the battle of the giants is 
changed into a playground for idle, 
senseless, sneering folly. 

It is the field of Waterloo ! 

And now the sun has set, and 
the mellow moonlight is flowing 
over the lovely landscape. Back, 
then, my fancy, once more to the 
old battle-ground. How well can 
I picture it! Isee in my mind’s 
eye the four cross-roads of the 
Quatre Bras. There is a light in 
the window of the little estaminet, 
and the voices of the tired pea- 
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sants can be heard from within. 
By the well, beside the piece of 
broken brick wall, an old woman 
is filling her bucket. Her sadots 
clatter on the rough stones. But 
these are all the sounds to be 
heard. On the cornfields for miles 
around the moonlight is softly 
playing. On the low ground be- 
neath one side of the road is plant- 
ed a rude brick cross—the only 
monument to those who died for 
the old country. 

And now in my garden in Sussex 
the spirit voices of my dead com- 
rades reach me from the far-off 
field of blood. ‘ Be not impatient, 
my old companions-in-arms, I soon 
shall join you. Death came to 
you armed with the sabre of a 
mailed cuirassier; but he will 
come to me just the same in my 
peaceful bedchamber, and no ring 
of friends can keep him out.’ As 
I look back upon the pictures of 
my past I have need to be thank- 
ful that Time has dimmed them as 
he has. How in kindly oblivion 
has he obscured so many follies, 
foibles, and even worse ! 

It is the 18th of June, and half 
a century has passed away since 
the smoke rose from the smoulder- 
ing ruins of La Haie Sainte, and 
floated like a pall over the wounded 
and the dying. 

Why was I—what was I that I 
should be allowed to escape from 
that press of death? The bones 
of far more worthy men now en- 
rich the crops of the Brabant 
farmer. 

With a heart full of unutterable 
thankfulness to Him who deals 
not with us according to our sins, 
let me offer a prayer of gratitude 
for what he has bestowed upon 
me and for what he has spared 
me. With a humble, yet cheerful, 
spirit, let me tell the story of the 
days of the old campaign ; for but 
a little time shall pass and I shall 
sleep in the vault of yonder church 


beneath the torn and ragged co- 
lours which long, long ago I fol- 
lowed to the field. 

Joun HEDLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 
BOXIANA. 


THE butcher's dog stood up; 
he straightened his tail and licked 
his lips ; he winked first with one 
eye and then the other; next, he 
looked solemnly and slowly up and 
cown the straggling High-street. 
He evidently thought well of what 
he saw ; for he uttered an agreeable 
whine, showed all his teeth, and be- 
gan scraping the sawdust off his 
paws by rubbing them on the 
pavement. 

The High-street of Everage was 
well astir that March morning. 
At the pond by the village pound 
the drovers were watering their 
cattle. The steam from the nos- 
trils of the oxen rose high in the 
air and mingled with the oaths of 
their taskmasters. There was a 
loud cracking of sticks on the 
poor beasts’ backs, which bellowed 
and panted and crushed against 
one another. But it was not with 
all this that the butcher’s dog was 
interested. Still, as a professional 
bull-baiter, he looked at the ani- 
mals with a critical eye, as if cal- 
culating whether he would first 
like to seize them by the nose or 
playfully make for their hind legs, 
or drive them mad by barking and 
snapping and capering around 
them. What really made the bandy- 
legged, pink-and-black-nosed crea- 
ture so happy was the sight of the 
carts, wagons, and buggies all 
hurrying up to the door of the 
Golden Swan. Everybody was in 
a splendid state of excitement. 
Everybody, although only nine in 
the morning, had been drinking 
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more or less; generally more. 
Everybody was delightfully happy. 
Every face beamed with smiles. 
Old friends met and shook hands. 
New friends met and asked one 
another to drink. Happiness 
reigned supreme; and the bar- 
maid, in her little glass case, had 
to draw so many glasses of spirits 
that she could not find a spare 
second to arrange her Grecian 
curls before her pocket-mirror. 
There was a mighty levelling, too, 
of all classes. Aristocratic gentle- 
men, who might have come fresh 
(or stale) from Crockford’s or 
Watiers’, were actually talking and 
laughing to Hodge and Giles, who 
were standing, ‘mugs a’ yale’ in 
hand, by the doorsteps of the inn. 
And, pray, what was it all about, 
and what had brought it all about ? 

In the most Conservative of 
counties in the most Conservative 
of countries, equality and frater- 
nity reigned more supreme than 
they did even in the St. Antoine 
when Louis the Feeble found his 
way to the next world amidst the 
rolling of that rascal Santerre’s 
drummers. 

A little old man in rusty brown, 
and with a rusty-brown George 
wig, over his brown face—in fact, 
Mr. Higgins, the sexton—passed 
the bar, where a great crowd was 
drinking. He saw Jack, the pot- 
boy, who was perspiring with mad 
excitement. 

‘What does ’t all mean, this 
bobbery, Jack ?’ asked he. 

* Come and see ’ee,’ quoth Jack, 
taking him by the arm into the big 
back-parlour. All the bay-window 
of the old room was packed tight 
with gazers into the yard. Glossy 
hats were being brushed the wrong 
way by greasy slouches ; delicate 
tops, polished perhaps by the 
champagne recipe of the immortal 
Brummell, were being trodden by 
muddy shoes which had never 
known the gloss of fashion, but 


only the clay of the brickfield. 
Odours of Truefitt’s superlative 
preparation were mingled with the 
scent of gin and onions. 

‘Up wi ye,’ says Jack; and he 
puts a chair against the table for 
the little man to mount. The sex- 
ton stood on the table and looked 
over the collection of heads into 
the yard. He saw a thick-set man 
with a sinister squinting eye; he 
saw that he wore a blue handker- 
chief with white spots twisted round 
his gallows-bird neck ; he saw that 
he was standing in the midst of a 
group of caped coats and hats and 
top-boots, with men inside them. 
The little sexton stared at the 
made-much-of, and craned his old 
neck to get a better glimpse at 
him. 

‘ Who is he, Jack ?’ he asked. 

*Daddles Joe,’ said the potboy, 
in an awesome whisper. 

Yet Mr. Higgins neither de- 
stroyed the mirror-like polish of 
the table by a fandango of delight, 
nor yet sank through it with the 
shock of astonishment. 

‘Daddles Joe!’ he said—‘ah, just 
so—certainly—ofcourse. Daddles 
Joe.’ 

There is a sort of criminal ignor- 
ance which deserves instant and 
condign punishment. Jack looked 
at him with the intensest disgust, 
seized him by the hand, and pulled 
him so suddenly off the parlour- 
table that he set him dancingamidst 
a collection of sawdust-filled spit- 
toons. 

* Mebbe ’ee arn't haird a’ Dutch 
Sam next ;’ and the potboy blew 
his piece of straw from his lips on 
to the floor, and left the room with 
a scowl of contempt. 

You see it was a prize-fight that 
was going to be held; and in the 
year of grace 1815 the male crea- 
ture who had not a delicate sym- 
pathy with everything which con- 
cerned the art of blacking eyes 
and breaking noses was hardly 
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considered worthy of the name of 
Briton. 

For had not patriotic valour, in 
the person of his Grace of Welling- 
ton, thrown five guineas into a hat 
at Montmartre simply for the plea- 
sure of seeing a couple of imported 
coalheavers knock one another’s 
heads about in true dear old Eng- 
lish fashion? Had not Dutch Sam 
supped at Carlton House? Was 
not Gentleman Jackson, the Grandi- 
son of the Fives Court, one of the 
finest gentlemen in Europe, next, 
of course, to that pink of padded 
chivalry the First Gentleman of 
Europe, who wore stays and Stultz’s 
coats, and who deserted poor Per- 
dita, and who ruled the empire 
where the sun never sets, and 
where nobody is a slave, and where 
everybody is free-born and free to 
do what he likes, provided he hap- 
pens tohave the money todoit with? 
Ah me, how sadly indeed have we 
degenerated! What were those 
sham theatrical heroes of that im- 
poster Homer compared to those 
heroes of British pluck and bottom 
who lounged about the parlours of 
the taverns of St. Martin’s-lane ? 
Achilles indeed—a hero good 
enough, I grant you, for muling 
bebirched youngsters at hilly Har- 
row! Bah! Tom Cribb would have 
knocked his helmet off his head in a 
twinkling, and have sent his shield 
spinning in the air, and have spoilt 
the Grecian beauty of his probos- 
cis, in spite of all the guardian 
Minervas in the world. And as 
to Homer himself—bah ! likewise 
he was not to be compared to 
Pierce Egan, Esq. As to Apollo, 
what do we care if he drank am- 
brosia and strung his lyre with his 
golden hair? Mr. Egan drank gin- 
and-water and strung zs lyre with 
churchwarden clays. What a fierce 
fire, too, glowed in his immortal 
verse ! None of your feeble flicker- 
ing from an Athenian what-d’ye- 
call-it, but a real honest taproom 


blaze. ‘ His daddles he used with 
skill and dexterity.’ Find me a 
better line than that in Mr. Pope’s 
translation, and may I grow young 
and foolish again! ZA dien, mes- 
sieurs, we have changed all that. 
Young gentlemen nowadays prefer 
to lose their money to the oldsters 
in a young-gentlemanly way at 
their clubs in Pall Mall, in prefer- 
ence to parting with it in the 
public-house parlour of a broken- 
nosed pugilist. 

But pardon me, I pray you, 
for thus beginning to wander at 
the start of rather a long journey. 

Among others who had driven 
over to witness the delightful spec- 
tacle of two bricklayer’s labourers 
pounding each other to death were 
two young people who were resting 
themselves in No. 10 bedroom ofthe 
Golden Swan. Both wore the blue 
coats and kerseymere waistcoats 
rather suggestive of the uniform 
of the mighty Pugilistic Society. 
Both had thrown off their great- 
coats, which they had flung over 
the bedrail. Dear me, let me put 
on the dim specs of memory and 
try to recall that little scene! I 
see the light of the March sun 
streaming through the panes of a 
latticed window. It shows too 
plainly on one young face which is 
flushed with liquor. A fairly good 
face too, though the eyes are red 
and a nervous hand is plucking at 
the small scrap of military whisker, 
such as was worn then by the gen- 
tlemen of his Majesty’s infantry. 
Not such a bad face after all, for 
if the eyes are red they are frank 
enough. Well, well, I am no good 
hand at describing faces, and can- 
not well remember them, save one; 
but, ah me, if I try to recall that 
one on the mirror of my past days, 
my eyes are mostly too dim to see 
it! As to the other occupant of 
No. ro, he is a handsome young 
fellow, fair-haired and blue-eyed ; 
and the sunlight shows not on his 














face any signs of bad claret or 
worse brandy. Both of the pair 
are seated astride of their chairs, 
and are looking at one another’s 
eyes. Let me introduce you to 
them by name. Jack Hedley, 
lieutenant —2d Foot ; Harry Hed- 
ley ofthe same. The Hedleys, too, 
are a good family, even if you do 
not find their names in the grand 
pages of Mr. Burke, although their 
ancestors have not the honour of 
a royal bar-sinister, nor yet laid 
the foundations of their fortunes on 
a ruined monastery. 

‘Jack,’ says Mr. Harry, ‘ you're 
not too lively.’ 

‘I lost fifty pound over Rose- 
leaf,’ answers the other, biting his 
thumb-nail; ‘and fifty pound is 
fifty pound.’ 

‘Can’t Moses do something for 
you ?” 

‘No, Moses cannot; and if all 
the lost tribes of Israel could be 
found, and were ready to do it, I 
wouldn’t doanother bill. I wonder 
what the old man would say if he 
knew all ? 

There was silence between them. 
Then came the noise of shouting 
from outside. Mr. Jack walked 
sullenly to the window and looked 
out. 

‘ The idiots are actually cheering 
that beastly bricklayer—prize-fight- 
ing be hanged, though I’ve got 
twenty pound on it! Racing be 
hanged—everything be hanged! I 
wish I was hanged myself! I'll 
have some brandy. Ring the bell, 
Harry, you're nearer.’ 

‘I shouldn’t, if I were you,’ 
answered the other, rising and 
stretching himself. ‘Don't you 
know,’ and he lowered his voice, 
‘that you’re going to see Minnie 
Heneage ?” 

‘I’m going to the devil,’ said his 
cousin; ‘but I won't drink the 
brandy all the same. Am I very,’ 
and the young scapegrace grins, 
‘am I—well, at all the worse for 
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last night and this morning’s way 
of pulling myself together ? 

‘As it’s not a case of what the 
pot might say to the kettle to-day, 
I should say you are ; but you can 
duck your head in some water, and 
if we walk to the parsonage you'll 
be as fresh as the daisies in Chorn- 
combe Wood.’ 

Then the wicked young brandy- 
drinker walked solemnly to the 
washstand, took his coat off, filled 
the basin with water, and plunged 
his head in. As he rubbed his 
ctisp curls dry with the towel he 
burst into a laugh. 

‘Harry, you're a good boy; you 
always were a good boy. Didn’t 
you give me half your cakes when 
you were a sweet chubby infant ? 
Didn't you always fudge my Horace 
for me at Marlow? Didn’t you 
help me out of that lovely mess 
when I put the frogs in the Co- 
lonel’s boots, old ass that he is? 
Didn’t you, too, have a sneaking 
likeness for Minnie, only you 
wouldn’t stand in my way because 
you knew I was hit so hard? 
You’re my guardian angel, my lad. 
I won't go to the beastly bruising ; 
I'll hang about the place until it’s 
over and I know about that twen- 
ty pound, and then go straight to 
Minnie’s, and you shall come with 
me; and the gentleman slapped 
his companion on the shoulder. 

‘ You'll break my back some day, 
Jack, as certain as you always break 
your psecious good resolutions.’ 

‘The pathway to—’ 

‘I think I’ve heard that original 
quotation before. Is it in_ Joe Mi/- 
fer or Johnson’s Dictionary? 

‘It’s in everything with me, I 
think, cousin,’ said Mr. Jack, rue- 
fully shaking his head; ‘but never 
mind, I mean to change this time. 
I shall go to the old man and make 
a clean breast of it. Be a proper 
Prodigal Son, you know. What a 
good fellow you have always been 
to me, Harry !’ 
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‘I have as yet.’ 

‘ What d’ye mean, “ as yet” ? 

‘I can’t say,’ answered the other, 
with a sigh as he looked on the 
floor. As if anybody could be so 
foolish as to think he could find 
either an omen or a prophecy in a 
worn-out Turkey carpet ! 


CHAPTER II. 
A DISCORD. 


THOsE wild oats which it is the 
special business for every British 
youth to sow, had been very freely 
scattered by Mr. Jack Hedley in 
every garrison town in which the 
gallant —2d had had its quar- 
ters. He planted them in billiard- 
rooms, on whist-tables, on race- 
meetings, and in the Fives Court, 
and, to do him just credit, they 
grew up into brilliant crops of 
tradesmen’s debts, I O U.s, and 
Hebrew acceptances. ‘Cast thy 
bread upon the waters,’ said the 
rather too profane joker, for thou 
shalt find it after many days— 
—mouldy.’ Colonel Hedley had 
very liberally supplied his only son 
with such bread; and if it hadn’t 
been for that honest youth possess- 
ing rather more than an average 
stock of freshness of heart as well as 
health, his fond parent would have 
had ample reason to repent his 
liberality. A good average father 
has always been rather a rare social 
commodity. There seems to be 
none such between the highly vir- 
tuous parent who allows his off- 
spring three-and-sixpence a week, 
and who debars him the luxury of 
a latch-key, and the father who 
shuts one eye to one half of his 
son’s shortcomings, and is rather 
amused than not with the other 
half. 

‘The old man has been uncom- 
mon handsome to me, and no mis- 


I’m 
a regular beast, and there’s no mis- 


take. It’s a beastly shame. 
take about it. O, lor, why can’t I 
take a leaf out of Harry’s book? 
He hasn’t rattled the bones the 
last three months, and never 
touches brandy, hang me if he 
does! I wish I’d gone straight 
home and seen the old folks in- 
stead of stopping on the way to see 
this bruising ; and I’ve got twenty 
pound on it. It will be roses for 
me if Daddles Joe throws up the 
sponge.’ 

Then Young Hopeful becomes 
dismally serious for exactly three 
minutes and a half, but wakes up 
on seeing Miss Dimity, Miss Jones 
the milliner’s apprentice, admiring 
him so intensely through the shop- 
window that her snub little nose is 
quite flattened against the glass. 
The good youth, like a lieutenant 
of his Majesty’s Foot should do, 
grins beamingly at the village belle, 
who so modestly and swiftly retires 


-that she nearly falls over a bonnet- 


block, and gets soundly rated by 
her mistress. 

Still the lieutenant made his way 
up the long High-street. The popu- 
lation was entirely limited toa flock 
of geese which were leisurely parad- 
ing the road. The shops were emp- 
ty of gossips, only the voices of the 
children playing in the cottages 
could now and again be heard; 
but as he strolled outside the town, 
and the chill March breeze played 
upon his face, he heard the sound 
of distant voices coming over the 
fields. Every now and then he 
fancied he heard a familiar shout, 
and more often than not a familiar 
oath. Then he saw over the fields 
and above the hedge which flanked 
the winding road the heads and 
shoulders of divers honest folk who 
could afford the respectability of 
keeping a gig. He turned home- 
wards towards the Golden Swan. 
The fate of ‘ twenty pound’ hung on 
the result of the combat of the 

















gods ; and it was a serious matter 
to him, and he wanted very much 
indeed to keep his nerves. 

At the doorway of the Swan he 
found two gentlemen dismounting 
from a buggy. 

‘Well, what about it? he said 
to one of them, who was biting at 
the end ofacigar. ‘Out with it, 
Blenkthorpe.’ 

‘Well, you owe me twenty pound, 
that’s all!’ and the patron of the 
prize ring began stamping on the 
ground to warm his feet. 

‘I shall have to settle to-morrow,’ 
says Jack very dismally. ‘ Was it 
a good battle ? 

‘Rather; thirty-two rounds. Dad- 
dles Joe’s done for for good. The 
last four goes were something love- 
ly ; and the gentleman shook his 
head in musing admiration. 

‘ How do you mean?’ asks Jack ; 
for even the loss of his twenty 
pounds does not deprive him of 
every sort of interest. 

Mr. Blenkthorpe half closed his 
eyes in complacent delight. 

‘He's as dead as doornails! yes, 
as dead as doornails! It was a 
splendid affair! They’re bringing 
him home in a muck-cart, and 
your man’s so bad they’ve brought 
him along beside him; but look, 
the beggars are coming. Good-bye, 
Hedley, don’t forget the twenty ;’ 
and the gentleman departed to for- 
get all about the fight in the plea- 
sure of chaffing the barmaid. 

Then, in the distance, Master 
Jack saw the proud procession 
coming up the market-place. In 
the front were a score or two of 
gentlemen in caped coats, who 
were shouting and yelling so that 
the cottagers’ wives looked out of 
the windows, although most of 
them drew their heads back again 
at the sight of a rough cart which 
was being drawn over the heavy 
road. Then there were several 
buggies going at a footpace, in 
which were some gentlemen, who 
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talked freely with different mem- 
bers of the mob who walked be- 
side the wheels, and flung their 
hands about, and laughed heartily 
at all the merry business. But 
soon they were all in front of the 
Swan, and the cart drew up by the 
door. 

‘Out o’ the way, yokels !’ bawled 
one business-like creature. Then 
two men lifted from the cart some- 
thing heavy and limp, which was 
wrapped up in a great rug, and 
carried it into the parlour, and laid 
it on the great table. For a second 
the barmaid, who was giggling with 
Mr. Blenkthorpe, gave something 
of a shudder; but she soon was her 
real happy grinning self again, and 
playfully boxed his ears as he whis- 
pered some pretty remark to her, 
which raised on her rosy cheek 
something of a blush, or, at least, 
of a pretence of it. 

Then the men lifted something 
from the cart, which this time was 
not covered up in a rug, but which 
had a face that was hardly worthy 
of the name, except as a pretty 
study for any ardent zealot of the 
Pugilistic Club. 

Whether Mr. Jack Hedley felt 
any sickening feeling of disgust at 
the pretty scene, I know not. At 
any rate, with rather a moody air, 
and with his hands deep in his 
pockets, he went indoors and up 
into his room to dress. 

Then—as the chaste Athenians 
gave themselves up to rejoicing, 
after the parsley had crowned the 
victor of the Olympian games—then 
did the guests at the Golden Swan 
call loudly for long clays and cigars 
and spirits wherewithal to rejoice 
their manly souls. 

In the taproom the ‘ Jolly Wa- 
goner’ and the ‘ Barley Mow’ were 
being trolled gaily by the happy 
peasantry. About the tavern the 
‘bloods’ from town freely blew 
their tobacco, so that it was wafted 
everywhere in great curls and 
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flakes of smoke. It ascended the 
stairs, and tickled the throats of 
the busy chambermaids, and made 
them sneeze and cough. It went 
out of the door of the tavern, and 
the butcher’s dog smelt at it and 
licked his nose. It entered even 
the open door of the parlour, and 
slowly stealing over the table on 
which that silent something or no- 
thing lay, slyly and stealthily enve- 
loped it in an embrace of black- 
guardism which not even death 
could break. And as to what lay 
in that old parlour, not one black- 
guard or gentleman, or gentleman 
and blackguard, took the least in- 
terest. But this is a mistake: one 
lurching fellow, with a sodden face 
and a patch over his eye, did enter 
the room and uncover the silent 
form. He gazed at it for a few 
seconds with a calm satisfied air. 

‘He'll do,’ he said. And then 
left it alone with the smell of 
spirits and the shifting pall of 
tobacco smoke. 

When Master Jack came down 
with his cousin there was great 
mirth around the bar, and one 
gallant gentleman was roaring with 
laughter and stamping his feet on 
the boards. 

* What is it ?” he asked. 

‘Splendid, splendid,’ said the 
gentleman with the tears rolling 
down his eyes. ‘ Resurrection Joe 
has been down here and whipped 
the dear departed off for one of 
those blessed Guildford - street 
Schools.’ 

To Mr. Hedley’s credit he 
could not wholly appreciate the 
joke ; but pushing his cousin be- 
fore him he turned out into the 
open. 

As to the parsonage house of Mr. 
Heneage, it stood behind the cut- 
ting in the great sandhill. It wasa 
house built in the golden days of 
George I., that not too merry 
monarch, who locked up his un- 
happy spouse for life, and who had 


her would-be admirer carved to 
death by his halberdiers. The 
house had good French windows, 
which ran down to the gravel walk 
in front. It had too a big portico, 
in which in summer time stood a 
couple of orange trees in tubs ; for 
the parson was a man of means, 
and had his nest feathered with due 
careand comfort, which most likely, 
as it generally does, fully accounted 
for his love of grumbling. Even on 
this March afternoon, any one else 
but the owner could have seen 
what a pretty spot it was. Under 
the budding lilacs the primroses 
showed bravely, and the tiny snow- 
drops swung their heads in com- 
pany. Even the monthly roses had 
put forth a few leaves, and away 
over the fence, where the river ran 
through the meadows, the silvery 
stemmed osiers were gleaming in 
the sun. From the lawn outside 
you could easily see into the parson- 
age drawing-room, or parlour, as 
folks then called it in the village. 
Yet it was not a room much worthy 
of notice. A convex mirror with an 
eagle on the top, a cabinet piano, 
a harp in one corner—all young 
women played the harp then ;—and 
I often wished to goodness they 
hadn’t, for the suffering I’ve had to 
endure in listening to the tum-tum- 
ming, and ta-ta-ing of the dear 
creatures. ‘The harp that once 
through Tara’s halls.’ Ive heard 
it go through some hundreds of 
tunes, and have often enough 
wished it had gone out once for 
all, and never come back again. 
By this harp was seated a young 
lady. A pretty young lady, with 
curls @ la Joséphine, with a white 
frock which just showed as dainty 
a little ankle as ever you could find 
in a Dresden-china shepherdess. 
A young lady too with a dark eye, 
and a fine eyebrow, and a saucy 
smile. Presently she gets up and 
begins dancing about the room. 
‘Mamma.’ she says to a lady who 














is stitching away at some crewel- 
work. ‘ Mamma, I want a change.’ 

‘Why, you only went to the Blue 
ball last week, Minnie. What 
more can the child want? The 
Hedleys will be here presently.’ 

‘There is not much change in 
them. What I should like to have 
is, first, a new pelisse with sables’ 
tails, not the ordinary sable you 
know, but something that costs 
hundreds and hundreds of pounds. 
Then I should like togoto Brighton 
for a week, and of course go to the 
dance at the Pavilion. Then, 
when my complexion was quite 
right, I should like to go to Lon- 
don, I should like to see Vauxhall, 
I should like to see the wax-works, 
I should like to see what everybody 
sees, and I should like everybody 
to see how niceI am. Then— 

‘ Come home very cross, like you 
did last time.’ 

‘Mamma, you are very disagree- 
able. No, I should like to take 
the Piccadilly coach—you have to 
take places in advance—at the 
White Bear, and then you meet 
the Royal Messageries the other 
side of the water and go to Paris. 
O, my, why are we not rich, and why 
can’t papa buy me diamonds and 
things, and make me quite happy !’ 

‘You may be rich some day,’ says 
prudent mamma. ‘Jack Hedley.’ 

‘There’s many a slip ’twixt the 
cup and the lip, mammy dear ;’ and 
the astute young person sat down 
at the piano and began touching 
the notes. 

There was a knock at the door, 
and Betsy the maid announced, 

‘Mister Hedleys.’ 

Temperance is a virtue which of 
course may be acquired in a very 
short space of time ; but not even a 
five-mile walk, and all the use of 
the pump imaginable, will give the 
aspect of temperance to a young 
gentleman who has been sitting up 
into more than the small hours, 
in company with a choice circle of 
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friends, and a considerable circu- 
lation of ardent spirits. Miss 
Heneage detected Mr. Jack Hed- 
ley’s weakness in less thanasecond. 
Young ladies did not think, in the 
year 1815, any knowledge in the 
art of detecting manly insobriety 
altogether beneath them. They 
were quite accustomed, particu- 
larly in Arcadian rural districts, to 
gentlemen staying in the dining- 
room for an hour or two after the 
refining influence of their fans and 
feathers had departed. The sterner 
sex, fost the dinner hour, broke 
more china ornaments, and trod on 
more dresses, than can altogether 
be accounted for by a deficiency of 
grace as compared with the supe- 
rior deportment of the present day. 

To speak plainly then, Miss 
Heneage guessed that Mr. Jack 
Hedley had been drinking. Mr. 
Jack Hedley felt warm and angry 
because he knew she knewit. And 
the charming Miss Heneage felt 
mirthfully delighted because she 
knew that he knew she knew it. 
Still the young warrior'took a chair 
and tried to look as much at home 
as he well could do. 

‘ Of course you have brought us 
heaps of news,’ said the young lady. 
‘What a dreadful thing it must be 
for you to come down from Lon- 
don here !’ 

‘We've come from Chatham, 
haven't we, Harry?’ says Mr. Jack, 
who seems to be regarded as a 
scapegrace ; ‘and I’m going home 
to-night.’ 

‘Of course you came as straight 
as the coach could take you, and of 
course you didn’t come down with 
any intention of seeing the prize- 
fight, and of course last night you 
went to bed quite early at the 
Golden Swan.’ 

‘Of course I did nothing of the 
kind, and you know very well that 
I didn’t, Minnie. But we won’t 
quarrel ; let us take a turn in the 
garden now the sun has come out ; 
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and he rose and took his hat in his 
hand. 

‘I shall stop in and talk to Mrs. 
Heneage,’ said his cousin. 

To me there is always some 
strange moral change in suddenly 
going from a room into the open 
air. Walk down a hall or passage 
and the thing is altogether differ- 
ent : one is accustomed to the idea 
of exit. Step suddenly through a 
glass door, from a drawing-room 
into a garden, and you will always 
experience some sort of nervous 
shock, pleasant or unpleasant. 
Jack too had come to say some- 
thing in a drawing-room, but had 
had no opportunity, and so found 
himself in the open air, with rather 
an open mouth, good enough per- 
haps for catching flies, but not 
words. 

‘I suppose you found it rather 
dull at Chatham?’ asked Miss 
Heneage, looking at him under 
her half-closed eyelids; for if 
tongues may be, as every wit has 
been made to say by the anec- 
doters, ‘given to us to conceal our 
thoughts,’ eyelids are given to us 
to conceal what we are going to 
say next. ‘And pray, what brings 
you here?’ 

He turned his eyes towards the 
girl, who met him with a beaming 
smile. But even he had sense 
enough to know how little good 
there was in it to him. The 
smile meant to him, ‘I know that 
you have been drinking; I see that 
your face is flushed. You are stu- 
pid, silly, idle, as you always are.’ 
But yet that was not its real mean- 
ing after all. 

‘You brought me here, as you 
well know ; and he stopped in the 
middle of the gravel walk, and 
looked towards the distant woods 
far away over the sloping meadows 
and the heath covered with the 
dead bracken of the year before. 

‘It is nice to be so fascinating,’ 
was the answer; and the girl ar- 
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ranged her scarf around her shoul- 
ders and laughed prettily. 

‘Will you sit down?’ he asked, 
after a pause. 

‘Thank you, no, Mr. Jack; it 
is too cold;’ and she shivered 
slightly. 

‘Will you walk round by the 
laurels ?’ 

‘There is too much wind. I 
think that I must go indoors. If 
you please, we will turn back.’ 

Then he stopped short. 

‘ Minnie,’ he began, ‘ you know 
I love you ; I have always done so. 
You said once—’ 

‘I have said many foolish things 
in my time; but I am not likely to 
repeat them ;’ and she raised her 
eyes with the delicious coolness 
which the self-possessed and well- 
bred of the sex can always com- 
pass. 

‘Am I to take that for an an- 
swer?’ says Mr. Jack. 

‘You are; and I am going to 
rejoin mamma. Don’t you think 
you had better go home to be in 
time for dinner? Good-bye, 
Jack. I hope we part friends; 
and she held out her hand and 
tripped away as prettily as if she 
had been taught by Monsieur 
Vestris. 

As for the unhappy youth, he 
walked through the garden, and 
out by the gate which led by the 
river. The sedges may not have 
said to him, ‘ King Midas has the 
ears of an ass;’ but the rustling 
osiers waved out a sound like 
laughter held under breath. He 
bit his feverish lips, struck with his 
stick upon the hard ground, and 
something came into his eyes, 
which were doubtless weakened 
by the amusements of the last 
night. 

Then began the timeworn re- 
frain of reverie. 

‘What a fool I have been! How 
I’ve fooled my time away with a 
pack of rascals! Of course, she 
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must despise me; everybody must 
who knows anything about me. 
And that cursed bill of Moses, and 
the coin dropped over Roseleaf! 
Master Jack, what an idiot you 
have been, and always were! I 
wonder what the poor old father 
will say when I clear up matters 
to-night. Hang it all, I almost 
wish I hadn’t left Chatham, or that 
this infernal peace twaddle was all 
over, and I could get away.’ 

As to the young lady, she in- 
dulged in no repinings of this sort. 
She was one of those dear nice 
girls who never trouble their be- 
longings by any fears as to their 
safety. She would no more have 
married a younger son without 
money than she would have mar- 
ried a groom; and she would no 
more have run away with a groom, 
than she would have run away from 
a husband, provided always he 
could keep her properly supplied 
with all that was suitable to her 
ideas of comfort. Mens equa in 
arduis was undoubtedly as much 
her motto as ever it was of the 
mighty Indian satrap. Hers was 
a properly balanced mind. She 
would have kept even a laundress’s 
account in proper order—even a 
husband in proper order; and 
being very orderly in her attend- 
ance at the parish church, had 
doubtless a right to expect that 
everything would be well ordered 
for her hereafter. So I say she 
mounted to her bedroom, and, 
closing the door, sat herself down 
before the glass to think. She 
was very composed, of course, and 
took off her scarf and folded it in 
leisurely careful fashion, while her 
thoughts came leisurely and plea- 
santly. 

‘I’ve finished with Jack very 
comfortably. What a lucky thing 
it was that I learnt about the old 
colonel being in such a way about 
him before he knew it himself! 
His cousin, too, is so very nice, 


and dances ever so much better. 
(I think I must change that Miss 
Paul as my dressmaker—these 
sleeves are too tight.) I’ve known 
Jack a long time ; but that is no 
reason why I should marry. If 
length of time ought to settle that 
sort of thing, a girl ought to be 
allowed to marry her grandfather.’ 

Then, for such a very orderly- 
minded young lady, she did some- 
thing rather curious. She walked 
to her wardrobe, and took from it 
a volume—yes, a volume of poems, 
of which my Lord Byron was the 
author, and which she had dis- 
creetly ordered her dressmaker to 
borrow from the market-town cir- 
culating library. Still, there is no 
more reason why young ladies 
should not be allowed to read 
Lord Byron on the sly, than school- 
boys should be compelled to read 
Horace aloud under pain of being 
thrashed by head masters. 

An hour had passed, and Miss 
Heneage had had enough both of 
Lord Byron and her own private 
thoughts. She went down-stairs to 
the drawing-room, and saw Mr. 
Harry Hedley still there. 

‘If you had not been here,’ she 
said sweetly, ‘I should have prac- 
tised some singing.’ 

‘I wish you would sing some- 
thing to me,’ he asked; and he 
went to stand beside the piano. 

‘IT shall sing you that old thing 
of Gliick’s, “J’ai perdu mon Eury- 
dice ;”’ and, looking over her 
shoulder, she gave him a some- 
what meaning smile. 


CHAPTER IUI. 
A BIT OF THE ‘ TIMES.’ 


DoustTLess there are three 
things which every one thinks he 
can do better than every one else. 
Firstly, giving good advice; se- 
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condly, poking the fire; thirdly, 
telling his story his own way. So 
you see that it is not so very un- 
natural if I choose to tell my own 
story my own way. I have been 
talking about prize-fighting and 
love-making without ever once in- 
troducing myself in proper person. 
Likely enough and sensibly enough 
you might feel inclined to remark, 
‘ My dear sir, we are very glad to 
know your history; but as to wish- 
ing to make your acquaintance, 
that is quite another matter alto- 
gether.’ Pardon then, I pray you, 
the feeble, gruel-taking, begouted 
egotist. Iam not the only warrior 
who has introduced his name too 
frequently into his discourses. What 
d’ye say to the great Julius, over 
whose De Bello we likely enough all 
of us have had manya good caning? 

Your servant, Jack Hedley, 
had the honour of being the son 
of a well-to-do East Indian colo- 
nel, who had played the magis- 
trate in the Bombay provinces, and 
had managed to bring home with 
him a ruined liver and a mode- 
rately well-filled pocket of rupees. 
And, after his years of hard ser- 
vice, what was more sensible than 
his buying a nice old place with a 
decent surrounding of acres? What 
showed a better heart than his 
marrying his one and only love, 
although he was then getting on 
for fifty and she would never see 
her thirties? Dear me! I rather 
fancy that such fidelity is not at 
all the mode with the modern ge- 
neration, and that when their love 
affairs trouble them they can al- 
ways easily procure a good dose 
of oblivion. However, my father 
and mother, good people, married 
after a twenty years’ separation, 
and I, being their only son, was 
doubtless spoilt, made much of, 
and made as disagreeable a speci- 
men of humanity as only sons 
mostly are. My dear mother, of 
course, wished me to be for ever 


tied to the apron-strings, and was 
for ever wanting me to don the 
cassock ; but I preferred a red coat 
to a black one, and a pair of co- 
lours suited me far better than a 
pair of bands. As to smelling pow- 
der, that was a luxury which had 
not as yet come to myshare. But, 
Heaven help me, I made plenty 
of amends for the want of that 
form of excitement! From the 
toffee, birch, and classics of Har- 
row, I threw myself, heart and 
soul, into the humours of the Fives 
Court, the saloon at Covent Gar- 
den, &c., and spent my money 
like a young gentleman of those 
days usually did, which was equi- 
valent to saying that I was as great 
a young jackanapes as ever lounged 
in Bond-street, or paraded on the 
Old Steyne. But when I came 
home I thought I had done a grand 
stroke of moral rectitude by falling 
in love with Miss Minnie Hene- 
age. Neither of the old people 
disapproved of this; but then you 
have heard me telling how that 
young lady so hospitably offered 
me a cut off the cold shoulder, 
which is at no time a very pleasant 
dish to dine off. 

To return to our moutons, and 
leave the cold shoulder, then. 
When I left the parsonage that 
March afternoon, my youthful feel- 
ings were none of the happiest. I 
had undoubtedly played the fool; 
and, to my credit be it said, I 
had just sufficient sense left to 
know it. 

Between the high hedges, then, 
I strolled along, and the cold wind 
blew on my face and the branches 
of the elms rustled uneasily over 
my head. In the meadows on each 
side of me the sheep were bleating 
at the cold, and the restless cattle 
lowed as if bound to declare how 
unhappy and uncomfortable they 
all were. After a time I left off 
all manner of thinking, and, like 
another Cymon (not the simple 
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one who went fishing in a pail!), be- 
gan to whistle for want of thought. 
Something vaguely hinted to me 
that, for the first time, there would 
be no great welcome for me in the 
old home. I looked up at the sky, 
over which the gray clouds were 
swiftly sailing. I looked down 
along the gray highway, and felt, 
as I deserved to feel, far from over 
happy. Then at last the raindrops 
commenced to fall upon me, and 
seeing a little alehouse near by, I 
stepped in. I walked into the 
kitchen, and, sitting in the settle, 
taking up an old number of the 
St. James's Chronide, began read- 
ing some long-winded account of 
the Congress of Vienna, until I got 
heartily sick of it and turned to the 
lists of the advertisements of ‘sale 
by auction,’ and of quack medi- 
cines, and of all other skilful at- 
tempts to draw the shillings out of 
the pockets of the unwary. I had 
been resting in company with my 


- thoughts for about an hour, and 


doleful companions they had been, 
when in walked my cousin. 

‘A dirty day, Jack,’ he said, as 
he threw off his great-coat and came 
to the fire to warm his hands; 
‘even such a port as this is good 
enough in a storm, though I dare 
swear the ale is as sour as vine- 
gar.’ 

He sat down opposite to me, 
but I did not speak. ‘The flicker- 
ing light of the fire played upon 
his fair hair, yet I could not see his 
eyes, and, oddly enough, thought 
that he purposely turned them 
from me. ‘The rain came down 
the chimney and sputtered on the 
feeble blaze. 

‘You stopped a long while be- 
hind at the parsonage,’ I said, as I 
poked at the embers with my cane. 
‘You're a greater favourite there 
than I am, after all.’ 

Even in the red glow of the fire- 
light and the feeble rays of the sun- 
set which tried to baffle it, I guessed 


that he slightly blushed, and moved 
uneasily on his seat. 

‘Well, I suppose they’re civil 
enough ; but I should like to be 
back with the boys at Chatham, 
for all that.’ 

‘ Harry, do you know I still fancy 
that Miss Minnie is trying to play 
the fool with you as she did with 
me?’ and I lit a cigar and began 
puffing the smoke up the chimney. 

‘She isn’t the sort to play the 
fool,’ he answered, but still without 
looking up. 

‘I suppose it was only her non- 
sense with me after all. I suppose 
we shali make it up all right, and I 
shall sell out and settle down, and 
be a J.P., and do the thing like 
the Colonel, and all the rest of it. 
The father would be sure to set 
me up all right when once this 
little business has blown over.’ 

‘But will it blow over so very 
easily?’ he asked, ‘and if it does, 
will Minnie come round as a mat- 
ter of course ?” 

However young gentlemen of 
five-and-twenty may like to make 
the worst of things to themselves, 
as a rule they don’t like others to 
do it for them. I rose from the 
settle, and began to walk up and 
down the red tile floor. 

‘ Anyhow, it doesn’t much mat- 
ter to you either way,’ says I, puff- 
ing away at my cigar. Hang this 
cigar !’ and I threw it into the fire, 
consigning it to the flames as, for 
the moment, I very improperly 
consigned my gallant cousin. 

‘Yet as you don’t seem con- 
cerned about it all, what on earth 
can it matter to you what I want 
or what I do, if she has given you 
the congé, and you leave her?’ 

‘ You would like to play Bacchus 
to the luckless Ariadne? thanks, no, 
Master Harry; and then a suspi- 
cion floated through my youthful 
brain. ‘Supposing you’ve been play- 
ing the black horse with me, sup- 
posing you have been up to the 
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parsonage and making matters 
pleasant for me? Have you? Per- 
haps you will answer me at once ;’ 
and I leant against the window-sill 
and tapped the floor with my boot. 

‘This morning you told me I 
was your guardian angel ;’ and he 
looked at me and smiled. 

‘It is evening now,’ said I, look- 
ing out at the clouds, ‘and that is 

. by no means an answer.’ 

Then he too rose from the settle. 

‘It is the only answer you will 
get; and he coolly drew on his 
great-coat. 

‘But you shall!’ and I stepped 
in front of him. 

‘I shall not;’ and he laughed. 

I raised my hand and struck him. 
He did not return the blow, but 
walked to the table near by, and, 
resting his hand on it, turned his 
eyes towards mine. 

‘You will be sorry for this, Jack,’ 
he said under his breath. ‘I can- 
not fight you.’ 

‘You mean you dare not—you, 
you—’ 

‘It is not absolutely necessary 
that you should make a greater fool 
of yourself than you have already. 
Remember we shall both of us 
have to be at your father’s to-night. 
They expected us at dinner. Come, 
we had better walk along like a 
dear little pair of love-birds. I 
shall not forget that blow, never fear, 
my dear cousin ; and he touched 
his arm where I had struck him. 
‘ Angels in the morning, hey, Jack, 
and blows at night ?” 

Then I felt what a fool I had 
made of myself, and my face burnt. 

‘I have been wrong, Harry,’ I 
said, holding out my hand ; ‘ please 
forgive me; you have forgiven me 
much worse things than this, my 
dear old fellow.’ 

He only looked at me. 

‘It is time for us to start,’ he 
said quietly, and made for the 
door. 

It was still raining as we tramped 


alongtheroad. Thedrops fell onmy 
face, and the mud splashed up over 
my boots, and the branches of the 
trees sighed overhead. We spoke 
not a word, and he chose the side 
of the road farthest from me. 
Sometimes a wagon met us, and 
then we separated. A shepherd 
came by with his dog trotting be- 
side him ; but I remember no more. 
At length we reached the gate of 
the old home, and passed under 
the short avenue of limes, from 
which the heavy drops were falling. 
Then we found ourselves under the 
great doorway. I knocked, and 
the door was opened to us by Cor- 
poral Harris, my father’s old ser- 
vant and companion in arms in the 
old days of the Tippoo Sultan. 

He looked at me uneasily. 

*You are too late for dinner, 
Master John,’ said he, as we walked 
into the hall. 

My father was coming down the 
staircase ; with no smile of welcome 
he met us, and coldly offered me 
his hand. 

‘We are not so attractive here 
as the Golden Swan and Daddles 
Joe. You had better change your 
clothes ; and he walked away. 
When I came down to the drawing- 
room there was my poor mother 
seated by the fire. I could see 
that she was in trouble, and 
that her eyes were red. I bent 
down and kissed her. 

‘You are not looking well, 
mother.’ 

My father turned towards me. 

‘ That is a fact that has not trou- 
bled you very much in London ;’ 
and he went on reading. Resting 
one arm on the mantelshelf, I look- 
ed down at the fire. Whatever my 
faults were, I still had the old- 
fashioned weakness of loving my 
parents. I felt a tightness in my 
throat. But there, at one of the 
small tables, was my cousin Harry, 
calmly sipping his coffee. 

‘Father,’ said I at last, ‘ what is 
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the matter; what has come over 
you all?’ 

He laid down his book, and 
leant back in his chair, stroking his 
white moustache ; for the old man 
had been in his day one of the 
grands sabreurs who had followed 
in the chase of the locust Mahrattas. 

‘You wish to know ?’ he asked. 

*Yes;’ but I felt none the more 
easy, even if I tried to appear so. 

‘A man named Moses has writ- 
ten to me about some bills of yours 
—you have been living very hap- 
pily, my son, and to him alone 
must owe more than ever I did in 
my life ; but then I was only in the 
service of humble John Company, 
and had not such dignity to keep 
up as you gentlemen of the —2d.’ 

*I have been wrong, father. I—’ 

‘You had better not say any 
more ; still, I should like to know 
if it’s true that you were so careful 
as to try to raise a post-obit on that 
little bit of land—well—of ours, 
in Hertford?’ and he looked me 
steadily in the face. 

‘It’s a confounded lie, father ! 
and I stamped on the carpet. 

‘You needn’t swear, if you 
please, before your mother. Per- 
haps you have forgotten she hap- 
pens to be unfortunate enough to 
be a lady, as well as to be your 
mother. However, I have not. 
We will go into this little matter 
to-morrow. To night I have had 
quite enough of it ;’ and my father 
took a pinch of snuff, and turned 
once more to his book. I looked 
at my mother ; but she turned her 
eyes from me. 

At this moment Harris entered 
the room with a newspaper. He 
offered it to both my father and 
mother ; but they only shook their 
heads. He came to me, and I 
opened the sheet of the Zimes as I 
stood with my back to the fire. 
There was something or the other 
I remember in the short play-list 
about the King’s and Vestris. Then 


came the lines I shall never forget 
until I rest with those who have 
gone before me. 

‘Father,’ I cried, ‘ here’s news!’ 

‘Of a prize-fight or a new ballet. 
I am not much _ interested, and 
prefer going on with what I’m 
reading.’ 

‘ No, about Buonaparte—listen.’ 

‘I have heard enough about 
Buonaparte, and do not wish to 
listen.’ 

‘ But you must hear this. “ Early 
yesterday morning we received, by 
express from Dover, the important, 
but lamentable intelligence, of a 
civil war having been kindled in 
France by that wretch Buona- 
parte, whose life”—Buonaparte has 
escaped from Elba, and is in 
France. Father, “ours” is next 
on the vofa, and we shall sure to 
be out.’ 

‘My poor boy! cried my 
mother, rising, and coming to me. 

Some musical folks say that a 
mixture of discords will produce a 
harmony. At any rate, in that 
piece of disastrous news all my 
misdeeds were forgotten. At last, 
then, I was to smell powder. Faith, 
we youngsters used to talk as if 
that compound of sulphur and 
saltpetre was sweeter smelling than 
the best Prince’s mixture. How- 
ever, we found it rather different 
on coming to close quarters. 

My mother kissed me, and wiped 
her eyes. My father took snuff, 
and smiled ; but my cousin Harry 
went on sipping his coffee. With 
a lighter heart, and a conscience 
lightened by kind forgiveness, that 
night I went to rest. In the cor- 
ridor outside my room door my 
cousin Harry came towards me, 
chamber-candlestick in hand. The 
rest of the place was in darkness ; 
but the yellow light played upon his 
face. Once more I offered my 
hand, but he waived it away, and 
my good-night fell sadly on the 
silence. When I entered my room 
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the moonlight was streaming in at 
the window, and I looked out 
upon the landscape, which was 
bathed in the cold light. There 
far away could I see the distant 
steeple of Marworth. 

‘Well, Minnie, it is best after 
all to forget you,’ said I to myself. 
How sweet and sad and silent it 
all looked; the woods lost in 
sombre black shadows; the sil- 
vered stream twining through the 
meadows ; the lights twinkling in 
some distant ‘ shippon,’ where the 
shepherd was sitting up with his 
sick ewes. Then the clock of our 
village church struck twelve. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A STRANGE NIGHT. 


His cousin walked calmly into 
his bedroom, closed and locked 
the door behind him, and then 
looked around. It was a room 
which formed one story of a high 
out-building. The corridor ended 
at the side.of.the doorway. On 
entering it this doorway was quite 
in the corner. There was one 
window beside it, and another ex- 
actly opposite. The room was a 
wainscoted room, painted a light 
green. On the walls were a faded 
old Venetian mirror, a few bits of 
sampler work, and a stained en- 
graving of the Marquis of Granby. 
Underneath the window, facing the 
door, was a large glass, standing 
upon a dressing-table. The bed 
was a great piece of curious furni- 
ture of the decided Louis Quinze 
epoch. As Harry Hedley placed 
his candlestick upon the great chest 
of drawers, he might have noticed 
how the feeble flame could hardly 
hold its own with the moonlight, 
which was streaming in at the win- 
dow ; but he saw nothing that was 
around him. Walking close by 
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the hedges, on his way to the house, 
he had slightly scratched his face 
against some of the over-hanging 
branches. It smarted a little ; so 
touching it with his hand, he walk- 
ed up to the looking-glass. He 
glanced at the thin red line and 
smiled. Then he drew up an arm- 
chair, and sat down in front of the 
glass. The reflection was curiously 
different from the face itself. The 
moonlight, coming from above, 
threw the shadow of his brows be- 
neath his eyes, and dark lines were 
marked about his mouth and chin. 
The face was totally different from 
what it would have seemed either 
in the daylight, by the candle light, 
or by the moonlight alone. The 
contention of the yellow flame and 
the blue moonlight must have pro- 
duced some sort of discord. The 
face was no longer frank and 
open; the smile was no longer 
almost boyish; the eyes had no 
longer the soft gleam of good na- 
ture. Where was the young sub- 
altern, bright with the chaff of the 
mess-table, the last donne fortune, 
and the memory of the half-whis- 
pered nonsense of the county 
dance? In a portrait, painted by 
Cuyp, and now I think in the col- 
lection of the Prince de Ligne, 
some such face still gleams through 
the age-murked colours of the old 
master. You look at it with a feel- 
ing of dislike, and then turn away 
only to come back again. You 
neither fear that face nor do you 
hate it. There is something unde- 
fined, undetermined about it. 
Could such a face rise to anything 
higher than the ordinary life? 
Could it be guilty—of what? You 
can hardly think, or even feel, 
much less collect yourself to say. 
So he sat down opposite to his 
own reflection, and something in 
that framed portrait of himself be- 
fore him summoned his wandering 
thoughts together, and bade them 
shape themselves into form. He 
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smiled at himself, and the reflec- 
tion answered back with a still 
greater curve to the lip. 

‘So Jack struck me. It is odd 
that I should feel in no particular 
rage about it. When we were 
boys, and had that quarrel about 
the gudgeon fishing at Marlow, I 
remember I struck back again, and 
fought, and then the next day we 
made it up, and made ourselves ill 
with toffee. I don’t feel half so 
hot as I did then. But—how the 
blow feels !—he has a hard fist has 
Jack, and has not been to the 
Fives Court for nothing.” And 
here his thoughts stopped for a few 
seconds ; for Master Jack in the 
next room was singing to himself 
as he was getting ready for bed. 
The sound ceased, and the room 
seemed more silent than before. 

‘ He’s cheerful, of course—only 
sons ought always to be. He has 
no father like mine, who wastes 
every farthing on fools’ elections. 
He will have this old place, and 
everything else. If it had not been 
for you, Jack, I should not have 
had to live on a beggarly hundred 
and fifty a year beside my pay. 
Why you've spent more on a warm 
night at Crockford’s. This affair 
of Boney’s will lead to a fight. 
Supposing I was killed. Is it 
likely ? Supposing Jack was. This 
is a handsome place. I wonder 
what sort of a county magnate I 
should make. Jack to die? I'll 
not think of that.’ 

Then he rose, and began to 
pace slowly up and down the room. 
On the chest of drawers he no- 
ticed an old Indian dagger which 
belonged to the Colonel, and that 
was often used as a paper-knife by 
any one sleeping in the room. He 
took it leisurely in his hand, and 
slowly drew it from its sheath. 

‘ I suppose the niggers murdered 
some one or the other with this ; 
and he touched the point with his 
finger. ‘What a fool’s thing mur- 
VOL, XXX. 
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der is! No one but an idiot could 
be guilty of it. I’m quite certain 
of that—of course, quite certain !’ 

But still he kept the dagger in 
his hand, playing now with the 
point, now with the hilt. 

‘There is not much of the as- 
sassin in me,’ he said to himself; 
and, in absence of mind, walked up 
to the side of the wainscoted wall 
next to his cousin’s bedroom. He 
scraped the woodwork with the 
point of the weapon, and leaning 
against the hilt, left it sticking in 
the wall. 

*I do not feel inclined for bed 
just yet,’ he thought ; and slipping 
on a great-coat, he again sat down 
in the armchair fronting the look- 
ing-glass. For a time he moved 
restlessly in his chair, but at last 
fell into an uneasy sleep. 

Slowly and slowly the candle- 
burnt down. He slept on. In 
the glass before him his image was 
still sleeping, and the shadows on 
it darkened and darkened the fair 
face. At last the candle burnt 
down almost to the end. It flick- 
ered once or twice, and the face in 
the glass almost seemed to move, 
although the figure in the chair 
never stirred. Then the candle 
went out, and the moonlight had 
it all to itself. It threw black lines 
from the posters of the old bed- 
stead on to the carpet ; it stole into 
the open doorway of a cupboard ; 
it painted cross-shadows upon some 
clothes hanging upon the wall, and 
rounded them into strange forms. 
The shadow of the figure in the- 
armchair was thrown along the 
floor, and crept partly up the wall 
towards where the steel of the 
weapon stuck in the wainscot was 
glittering in the cold light. Now, 
too, the wind had slightly risen, 
and a creeping - plant, climbing 
outside the window by the door, 
scraped the glass with its branches 
of twigs, like small black hands. 
The sleeper stirred uneasily in his 
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chair, but did not awake. Still he 
slept on until the moonlight with- 
drew from the cold strip of steel, 
and no longer showed the pattern 
on the carpet, and left all ina dull 
shadow. Then came a grayness 
into what light there was. Had 
the sleeper awakened, and turned 
round, he would have seen through 
the window behind him a deep red 
and violet line painted on the dis- 
tant horizon. Then this colour 
took a lurid hue, and tinted the 
stream rippling towards the mill. 
It glowed through the branches of 
the high elms; it stole over the 
lawn of the old house, and climbed 
the black hedges of yew; it was 
glowing in richest colour on the 
walls of the quaint mansion ; it had 
made its way through that window, 
and was painting red light upon the 
floor, and on the empty bed, and 
on the sleeping figure, and on that 
‘piece of steel in the wall near it. 
But this did not last for long; for 
when the red and pink and sea- 
green of the sky had lost them- 
selves in tender blue, the healthy 
light of another day glowed in’ all 
its power. Still, although the 
feeble twittering of the birds had 
now changed into full song, he 
still slept, and with his back turned 
upon it. He was roused bya loud 
knocking at the door. It was his 
cousin who was calling to him. 

_ ‘Get up, old boy, and let me 
in.’ 


‘He jumped up, rubbed his eyes, 


and looked about him. What 
could it mean that he was still 
dressed ? 

‘Let me in!’ cried Jack once 
more from the outside. 

Then he remembered. He was 
going to the door, when he noticed 
the dagger sticking in the wains- 
cot. 

‘Walking in my sleep, I sup- 
pose. Nightmares half the night; 
yet I fancy | must have put that 
there when I was awake.’ 
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He took it from the wall, placed 
it back in its sheath, and opened 
the door. 

‘What, dressed after all! I hope 
you've got over yesterday’s sulks.’ 

His cousin held out his hand, 
which was readily taken. 

‘I, too, was perhaps in the 
wrong yesterday. I was out of 
sorts. I fell asleep in my chair, 
and have passed the night there.’ 

‘Well, you don’t look up to 
much, old boy,’ says Jack, who is 
as fresh as the freshest of larks 
—looking, in his green coat and 
tops, uncommonly like that picture 
of Mr. Jerry, the companion of the 
immortal Corinthian, as drawn by 
Mr. Cruickshank. ‘I’ve been out 
for a walk with the Colonel,’ con- 
tinues Jack, ‘and we’ve made a 
clean breast of it all, Harry; and 
everything will be cleared up lovely. 
I fancy, Harry, that the father 
would forgive anything if you would 
only go for a walk with him when 
the sun was rising early.’ 

‘I hope you didn’t meet too 
many pretty milkmaids, or you 
might have left him, and spoilt all 
the happy ending.’ 

‘No, Harry, we called at Ro- 
binson’s farm, and had some milk.’ 

‘With brandy in it?” 

‘Notadrop. I've sworn against 
brandy for good,’ says Jack, mighty 
serious, ‘and never mean to look 
at the pips again, except in the 
modest way of sixpences, or such 
like. No more backing Roseleaves, 
my boy, and no more opera sa- 
loons, and all the rest of it.’ 

‘Well, it’s just as well. But 
you must settle with that Blenk- 
thorpe, as well as your conscience. 
How about our going over to Ever- 
age to square up that twenty 
pound ?” 

‘ Behold ! says Jack, showing a 
bundle of country notes. ‘The 
Colonel gave me these on condi- 
tions we came back to lunch. 
You'd better have your bath, and 
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make yourself lovely, and have 
your breakfast, and I'll drive you 
over in the buggy.’ 

Some wiseacre, who declared 
that a good appetite for breakfast 
showed a good conscience, knew 
nothing whatever about the matter. 
One’s feeding has not so much to 
do with one’s happiness, or vice 
versa, as the public-dinner school 
of philosophers like to declare. 
That rascal Hodge, who is going 
to be hanged for shooting Jones 
the gamekeeper, as a rule, tho- 
roughly enjoys his coffee and bread- 
and-butter before making the ac- 
quaintance of that highly respect- 
able subordinate of the sheriffs, J. 
Ketch, Esq. Hunger, like time and 
tide, waits for no man; and, as you 
see in the case of Hodge and J. 
Ketch, Esq., almost likes to set eter- 
nity at defiance. In fact, too, I ra- 
ther think that when one has some- 
thing heavy on one’s conscience, 
it is necessary to have a well-filled 
stomach, so as to balance the un- 
usual weight. Why, however, I 
should preach in this fashion I 
know not. I was only going to say 
that Mr. Harry Hedley, after a 
night spent in company and con- 
junction with some rather naughty 
thoughts, yet contrived to get 
through more than his ordinary 
allowance of ham and eggs, &c. 
By the help of his bath, his hair- 
brushes, and his good constitution, 
he looked quite as fresh as his 
cousin. The Colonel was cheerful, 


but still rather thoughtful. To 
have promised to pay over 5o00/. 
for your son, and to know that he 
may be carved by the sabre of a 
cuirassier or grenadier of the Guard, 
is not likely to make you feel too 
exuberant in your spirits. As to 
the mother, she ate but little; she 
looked fondly at her son. Red 
coats and glory are very fine lead- 
ing-strings in their way; but they 
are not fastened too securely to a 
mother’s apron. 

‘You will be back to lunch,’ 
says the Colonel, ‘like good boys. 
I expect Dawson’s little girl here, 
and you must be as gallant as we 
were in the old days, when pig-tails 
were still left to us. Be off with 
both of you. Dear me, how fresh 
and well you look this morning, 
Harry !’ 

Then the boys drive merrily 
away through the lanes, where the 
budding weeds look as bright a 
green as if the careless goddess 
Flora had dropped a few emeralds 
out of her necklace in trying to see 
if the hawthorn-buds were bursting 
properly; and overhead the white 
clouds were sailing in the blue sky, 
and the laughing voices of the two 
cousins made a merry accompani- 
ment to the sound of the wheels 
and the hoofs of the smart trotting 
mare. 

Harry looked up at the sun and 
laughed. 

‘A bad night,’ he thought; ‘ but 
it’s all over, of course.’ 


[To be continued. } 











CHRISTINE. 
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PART I. 


FULL many years have intervened ; 
yet still I seem to feel the sharp 
raw air, laden with moisture, that 
rushed over me as I closed the 
big hall-door noiselessly, and, wrap- 
ped in an old shawl, stood on the 
stone steps that led down to the 
lawn. The sky was overcast by 
lowering masses of gray cloud, 
scudding along before some wind- 
storm of the upper air, and show- 
ing not a single rift in the sullen 
gloom. Thebrown earth was thickly 
strewed with fluttering leaves, dy- 
ing in their splendid cerements of 
crimson and brown, while the gaunt 
great branches of the oaks and 
elms seemed to point with spectral 
fingers to the sky. 

I can recall at this moment the 
peculiar scent of the far-off pines, 
and the pungent odour of the leaves 
I trod under foot. And ifI should 
live to a century I believe that the 
subtle fragrance of autumn will 
always bring back with strange 
vividness that gray afternoon 
rapidly closing into twilight, and 
the sobbing mzserere which the bare 
trees were sighing over their shorn 
glory, as I hurried towards the gate 
to meet Guy Delamain. 

He was my betrothed. 

It was a golden dream—a dream 
such as most women have dreamt 
once in their lives. To some of 
these oblivion comes; to others, 
the dream, vanished, leaves both 
the present and the future a blank. 

The iron gate at Wychcotes was 
not very far from the house, and 
reaching itin a few minutes, I stood 


and leant my flushed face—flushed 
with intense joy and expectation— 
against the cold bars, and I looked 
as wistfully through them into the 
darkness beyond as if I had been 
the poet’s Peri, and the common 
beaten track, bare and uninterest- 
ing, Paradise. 

It was at that gate I had been 
used to stand and peer long and 
earnestly, with a frantic desire 
seizing me to lift the latch and go 
out there and then to the delicious 
freedom that seemed beyond. 

I was but a slip ofa girl, a 
homeless friendless waif, that Mrs. 
Damer of Wychcotes, a distant re- 
lative of my dead mother, had taken 
pity on and fed and clothed out of 
pure charity. 

She had given me education too ; 
but what she had wef given me 
was affection. 

I used to think that surely the 
world was wide, and compassion 
and tenderness must live therein, 
and that somewhere within its limits 
I might find the loving hearts and 
peaceful homes of which I had 
dared to dream. 

God knows my life had never 
been a bright one. I had been a 
desolate weary child, burning with 
a fierce fear of unrest, and wonder- 
ing, in the vague fashion of early 
years, if I could not make a des- 
perate dash out of the narrow 
Wychcotes existence, when, of a 
sudden, day dawned. 

A new and beautiful light broke 
in on my life— 

Guy! 

In those three letters my earth 
and heaven were contained. They 














were the Alpha and Omega of 
everything. 

Standing at that gate, I listened 
for his familiar footstep, as a 
woman listens but once in her life ; 
my hands covering my eyes, to shut 
out all externals, so that I might 
catch the first faint sound which 
every throb of my heart echoed. 

‘ Dreaming, my sweet !’ 

He had stolen upon me un- 
awares after all! My whole being 
had been so hushed in expectation, 
so merged in him, that I had be- 
come almost unconscious. 

‘Guy! 

I clasped my two hands over his 
arm, and reached upon tiptoe for 
his kiss. His hair gleamed like 
gold in the dusk as it loomed far 
above me; for he was tall fora man, 
while I was short for a woman, 
And he was fair and handsome as a 
Greek god; while I was brown as 
a berry, with no beauty in my face 
to speak of. 

And yet he had found me outin 
my desolate nook at Wychcotes ; 
and had brought the infinite trea- 
sure of his love to bear down on 
my life and its bitter loneliness. 

Was it a marvel, then, that there 
was to me but one in the wide, 
wide world—Guy ! 

Ah, once in our lives Paradise 
opens for all of us out of the dull 
earth, and hours, golden with the 
light of romance, shine upon us 
with a radiance like unto no other 
radiance of time. Does it boot to 
count the cost of the bitter desola- 
tion that often follows? 

Eve would scarcely have sur- 
rendered one memory of Eden for 
all the joys of earth. And she 
must have dreamed, full many a 
time, of it, and waked to weep 
such tears of unavailing regret as 
have watered this sad planet of 
ours most plenteously ever since. 

It was in the midst of a colour- 
less life that some such hours came 
to me. No matter what misery 
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followed, I can thank Heaven for 
those hours yet. 

All the love that was mine to 
give swept into one great channel, 
and poured itself, for good or ill, 
at one man’s feet. Looking back 
now, I do not regret it. It was 
something—nay, 1 am still mad 
enough to think it was everything. 
To have lived in the light of his 
smile for some long bright days, 
and heard him say, in accents— 
before he even said in words—that 
he loved me—/oved me, Christine 
Aylmer. 

Guy looked down upon me as 
we lingered at the gate, and I could 
see his blue eyes shining like the 
stars that had come out, one by 
one, through the dark sky to peep 
at our tryst. 

‘ How pretty you look, Chris- 
tine !’ he said, clasping me with one 
arm, while with the other hand he 
turned up my face to the star- 
light. 

‘Am I pretty ? I answered softly. 
‘I should wish to be; for you 
would like me better.’ 

‘God forbid that I should ever 
like you better ! he replied quick- 
ly; ‘for I fear I like you too much 
already. I love you better than 
any one on earth, andI am 
wretched through fear of losing 
you. Iam going to tell you some- 
thing, little Christine.’ 

‘What?’ I asked, not heeding 
much the gist of his words, but only 
feeling his clasp. 

‘Iam going to tell you that I 
loved another woman once, and 
she deceived me and forsook me ; 
and I fear sometimes that you 
might do the same.’ 

‘J loved another woman once. 

The words cut me like a knife. 
Then I recollected that I had no 
right to expect otherwise. Was it 
not enough that he loved me 
now? 

I held out my hands to him, 
backed by a pair of wistful eyes. 
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‘Guy,’ I whispered, ‘7 could 
never deceive or forsake you !’ 

His only answer was to take me 
into his arms. 

I think for a moment he could 
not speak; my simple answer 
touched him so much. 

Then came words of fond folly 
and passionate sweetness that are 
buried long ago. 

‘Guy, I forgot to tell you a piece 
of news. Cecil Damer is coming 
back,’ I said, as I was leaving him, 
glancing up in his face. 

No sign of gratification at the 
news was visible on his features. 
Even an incipient frown contracted 
his brow. 

‘Are you sorry she is coming, 
Guy ?’ I asked, in surprise. 

Yes.” 

‘Why? At any rate, she will be 
additional society.’ 

‘So my society does not satisfy 
you, Christine ?” 

‘Guy 

‘We lead so peaceful and primi- 
tive an existence in this paradise of 
Wychcotes, that it would be a pity 
for a serpent to crawl in among the 
Eden flowers—not that I mean to 
insinuate Miss Damer is an angiis 
in herbé, pet! he added, with a 
laugh, and then he kissed me ; and 
somehow, even with Guy’s kiss 
lingering on my lips, I crept to my 
room with a strange weight on my 
heart. 

A tall girl, with superb shoulders, 
anda slight supple waist, soft silky 
hair of a russet brown, with golden 
gleams athwart it, crowning her 
dainty head; a face simply per- 
fect, with pure pink and white tints, 
and small straight features, and 
almond-shaped dark-gray eyes that 
looked out dreamily on the world. 

This was Cecil Damer—an or- 
phan niece of Mrs. Damer’s—who 
had been in Belgium for the last 
three years as a governess—save the 
mark ! 

Her face was a fortune in itself. 
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I believe I was free from all 
pettiness of feeling. Envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness had not 
hitherto found aplace in my breast; 
but I was human, and I was des- 
perately in love. Involuntarily my 
spirit sank as I noted the marvel- 
lous hair, the bewildering gray eyes, 
that were to be under Guy’s gaze 
and undoubted approval, day after 
day, in the familiar routine of 
country life. I was not vain, and, 
in comparison with Cecil Damer’s, 
my swarthy attractions grew dread- 
fully mean and despicable. 

Cecil had taken off her simple 
travelling garb, and donned a 
white dress, fresh and flowing, and 
passed a gleaming violet ribbon 
through her russet-brown hair, 
when she went into the study and 
sat down by the window during 
the interval before tea. 

The study was one of the smallest 
rooms at Wychcotes, but the co- 
siest, with its books and bronzes, 
and the deep-crimson curtains 
were a rich background to Cecil’s 
face, which an errant sunbeam lit 
up just as Guy’s gaze first fell on 
her. 

He started, and turned ashy pale ; 
then, with a cold bow, which she 
returned with a cool stare, he 
turned away, and coming up to 
me, he bent down and kissed my 
forehead. 

I saw her flush deeply then; and 
in another moment she had stepped 
out of the French casement to the 
lawn. 

‘Is she not beautiful, Guy ?” 

‘I hate those pink-and-white 
dolls,’ he answered churlishly. 

‘She is not like a doll, Guy,’ I 
said, thinking of the look that had 
been in her eyes when they first 
fell on him. 

‘Never mind what she is like; 
you look pale, little one. Are you 
ill? he asked tenderly. 

I shook my head, but I was ill— 
ill with a sense of apprehension, as 
































though some great danger was nigh 
me. 

Just then Cecil Damer came 
back. Her tangled hair gleamed 
out like shiny rings as she threw 
her hat down, and underneath them 
two big gray eyes beamed right 
into Guy’s. 

*I have seen you before, Mr. 
Delamain,’ she said, in ringing ac- 
cents, that sounded to me like the 
warbling of a bird. 

‘And I you,’ he answered la- 
conically ; but not a vestige of a 
smile crossed his mouth. 

He had seen her before, then. 
The old, old feeling had come 
back to him, I could see that. The 
glamour of that enchanting face 
was on him. I saw the blood de- 
sert his heart, and surge up in his 
hot temples. I could almost hear 
the plaintive cry in his breast. 

Why, O why, I murmured to 
myself, had she come! Only to 
weave afresh the spell of her beauty, 
to bring up maddening visions 
before him, to destroy his life—and 
mine ! 

When tea was over, Cecil went 
to the heavy crimson curtains 
and drew them back, and gazed 
up at the moon, whose brilliance 
paled by the light of her own love- 
liness. 

‘ The night is so beautiful it is a 
sin to shut it out or to be indoors ;’ 
and she stepped out again into the 
fragrant garden, all full of blood- 
red carnations and tall lilies, with 
graceful heads and golden bosoms ; 
and Guy followed her, as though 
in a dream, regardless even of my 
existence. She plucked a big rose, 
glistening with dewdrops, and 
placed it in her bosom ; and then, 
unconscious of, or else indifferent 
to, her audience, she sang low a 
little French chansonnette—an air 
full of wild passion and moving 
pathos, and with moonlight and 
music and unshed tears running 
through every bar of it. 
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‘ Chantez, dansez, villageois ; la nuit gagne! 
Sabine un jour 
A tout donné—sa beauté de colombe, et 
son amour— 
Pour l'anneau d’or du Comte de Sal- 


agne ; 
Pour un bijou ! 
Le vent, qui vient a travers la montagne, 
Me rendra fou! oui, me rendra fou!’ 

Then Guy, starting, ground his 
heel angrily on the gravel, and, 
without one word, went away. 

It was a year ago, in the be-. 
ginning of summer, when, lean- 
ing against the big bay-window at 
Wychcotes, with the tangled foliage 
of virginia creeper forming a va- 
riegated framework for our heads, 
I heard Guy ask me to be his wife. 
It was summer again, with gentle 
winds of the golden weather play- 
ing over the fragrant garden, and 
sweeping the fluttering leaves, in 
rainbow heaps, under the stately 
oaks that fringed the broad main 
road; the warm sun _ scorched 
the blades of the tall green grass 
down in the adjacent valley, and 
sent fierce beams right through 
the tree-tops, gilding the eddying 
ripples of the mill-stream; the 
birds twittered with pleasure on 
the boughs; the roses drooped 
their blushing faces under the kisses 
of the sun-god. 

Everything was gay and bright 
but my heart, and that was bowed 
with a feeling which I dared not 
analyse. 

Guy had not been to Wychcotes 
for two days. 

‘Are you going to marry Mr. 
Delamain ?’ Cecil Damer asked ab- 
ruptly; and looking up, I met her 
gray eyes full. 

‘Yes,’ I answered laconically ; 
but no blush rose on my cheek, as 
it would have done at another time. 
I felt too restless, too perplexed, 
too fearful to blush. 

‘ And why?’ she questioned cool- 
ly, still regarding me keenly, with 
just a ghost of a sneer on her 
lovely scarlet lip. 

That sneer vexed me dreadfully. 
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‘Why ? because I love him!’ I 
flashed out. 

‘What a strange reason!’ she 
cried. 

‘Strange! I don’t understand ? 

‘Simply strange, because you 
must be one in ten thousand to 
marry aman decause you love him ! 
So many women love in vain.’ 

‘ Well, then, I am going to marry 
Mr. Deiamain because he doves me,’ 
I said quietly and deliberately. 

She laughed out a little low 
laugh, musical as silver bells, but 
it cut me like a whip-cord. 

‘ Why do you laugh?’ I asked, as 
imperiously as I could. 

She did not answer, but burst 
into merriment once more; and 
then she turned to the window, the 
window where Guy had first told 
me he cared for me, and wilfully 
pulling off the leaves of the virginia 
creeper, she scattered them on the 
ground, singing the while in her 
rich contralto, 

‘O, love for a year, a week, a day ; 

But alas for the love that loves alway !’ 


A moment after Guy came into 


the room. He looked very white . 


and wan, with black shades under 
his eyes, but his manner was calm ; 
and coming up to me, he slipped 
his arm round my waist, taking no 
notice of the figure all in pale blue, 
with a knot of yellow heart’s-ease in 
her breast. 

‘Have you missed me, Chris- 
tine ?’ he asked. 

For my answer I drew closer to 
him, and my eyes sought his wist- 
fully. How long would he hold 
me thus? I wondered. Was his a 
love ‘for a year, a week, a day,’ 
while mine was ‘a love that loves 
alway’ ? 

Guy met my look, and suddenly 
stooping, he pressed a kiss on my 
lips, and when he raised his face I 
saw a white defiance written on 
every feature. 

‘What a pretty picture!’ Cecil 
Damer said lightly, and the keen- 
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est eye could not have discovered 
anger or jealousy on her face. 
There was only ridicule ; and ridi- 
cule is hard to bear, at least it 
seemed so to Guy. 

He left me and sat down ; and, 
hurt and miserable, I went to a dis- 
tant part of the long room and took 
up a book, but my soul was too 
sore to comprehend a word on the 


page. 


‘Ah !’ Cecil Damer cried sharply, 
and turning pale she leant against 
the sill. 

‘What is it?’ asked Guy. 

‘Only a wasp, Mr. Delamain. 
It has stung me!’ And she held 
up her wrist—a little slender wrist, 
like a morsel of dainty statuary, and 
showed it to him. It was red and 
swollen already. 

In an instant he was beside her; 
his lips, that had so lately touched 
mine, pressed to the wound, while 
she, standing there, sent me a 
laughing glance that drove me wild; 
but I controlled myself, and wiped 
away unseen a few rebellious tears. 

‘Does it hurt now?’ asked Guy 
softly, eyeing the wrist pitifully. 

‘A little ; but you have done me 
good!’ she murmured gratefully, 
meeting his glance, while a wild- 
rose bloom swept over her fair 
cheeks and made her tenfold 
lovelier. 

Guy’s face was a study then. 

I recognised at once that he had 
a fervent, but repressed, nature, 
and that / had not called out all 
that his heart cou/d feel. 

Cecil Damer had too often read 
signs of her power on human faces 
not to discern her influence here in 
the fitful light of Guy’s blue eyes, 
and a look of supreme content and 
satisfaction crept over her mouth. 

Into our paradise a serpent had 
indeed come to crawl among the 
Eden flowers, and I knew that my 
lover was going from me. Guy 
knew it too, but he struggled brave- 
ly for honour’s sake. One day I 
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knelt beside the window-sill; my 
hands covered my face, and, weep- 
ing over my lost happiness, I was 
dead to the outer world. Then a 
pair of great strong arms bent down, 
and drawing me straight up, held 
me close—close. 

And Guy kissed me once more, 
but only on my brow. 

I wrenched myself away from his 
clasp, and looked at him. He stood 
tall and erect as a young poplar, 
his deep blue eyes and tender smile 
that had won my heart were before 
me; and going up to him again, 
quietly, without one word, I laid 
my head down upon his breast, like 
a sorrowful penitent child. 

‘ My little Christine ! 

His voice was husky, and shook 
with emotion ; but he put his arms 
round me as he had been wont to 
do, and standing thus, I wanted 
nothing more. 

‘Let us forget all but our own 
true selves, and let us go back to 
the dear old days when nothing had 
come between us. Forgive any 
pain I have given you, and take me 
back to your heart once more!’ he 
whispered brokenly. 

He need not have pleaded so, 
for I could not replace him in the 
heart from which he had never 
been dismissed. All I did was to 
throw my arms round his neck and 
seal his pardon freely and fully. 
Then I said, 

‘Guy, tell me, was the woman 
you loved, and who deceived you, 
Cecil Damer ?” 

‘Yes! I knew her in Belgium, 
but under another name, which she 
had taken when she went as a gover- 
ness. I never dreamed I should 
meet her again—and here !’ 

His eyes literally blazed, and the 
hot blood surged over his cheek as 
he spoke. 

‘She will make you love her 
again,’ I murmured in a choked 
voice. 

‘What! only to deceive me as 


she did before! I have a talisman 
to guard me now—your Jove, 
Christine !’ 


PART II. 


I saw them a week afterwards. 

They did not see me. Engrossed 
in themselves, they passed me by 
unnoticed, and paused within a 
short distance. 

I could not move or speak, and 
an irresistible impulse riveted me 
to the spot, trembling in limb, and 
sick with supreme dread. 

‘Guy, Guy, not yet, for the love 
of Heaven !’ I almost shouted out 
at last. It seemed to me as if the 
first love-word that fell from his 
faithless lips would be my death- 
knell. 

‘Don’t deceive yourself, Guy,’ 
flashed Cecil Damer, her tall 
figure drawn to its fullest height, 
her changeful gray eyes all a-fire. 
She looked like Semiramis, fit to 
rule the world. ‘It is not me you 
love ; it is that girl Christine.’ 

He started at my name, and 
turned pale. 

‘I did love her, one short month 
ago,’ he murmured. The words 
thrilled through my frame, impart- 
ing a curious joy in the midst of 
my pain. It was ineffable solace 
to know that I had not given my 
whole heart and soul unsought ; 
that Guy, notwithstanding his dire 
infidelity, Aad loved me, and ac- 
knowledged to it. 

That avowal was the one drop 
of honey in the bitter cup I had 
to swallow. 

‘But you came back into my 
life, Cecil. A day, an hour, even 
a moment, can change the whole 
current of a man’s life! And the 
love I bore my little Christine, in 
comparison with what I feel for 
you, is as water to wine—a mere 
tame, insipid, colourless semblance 
of love, instead of the wild burning 
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passion I have for you, Cecil; a 
passion that will only end with my 
life. I know it now? 

She did not answer ; she stooped 
and broke a lovely white lily from 
its stem, and slowly pulled its 
petals one by one. 

‘Ilm’aime—un peu ; tendrement, 
pas du tout,’ she said coquettishly. 

Then Guy dashed the flower 
from her hand passionately. 

‘Cecil, tell me, do you love me 
or not? love me as I do you, with 
no reservation, with your whole 
soul? Or are you playing the old 
game, and spoiling my life for the 
amusement of an hour ?” 

She did not speak even now. 
Only a pair of dreamy gray eyes 
looked full into his own, and a 
pair of scarlet lips fired his brain. 
He bent his head, and I saw him 
—saw Guy, my betrothed—press a 
long and ardent kiss on those 
lips. 

It was a death-knell of hope and 
happiness ; but, with almost a super- 
human effort, I crushed down the 
sob that seemed as if it must rise, 
or break my heart in its struggle 
for utterance. 

‘ Cecil—my love, my love !’ 

The shadows of evening had 
closed in, a few stars hung out in 
the sky with a tender light, and 
under it Cecil Damer’s tresses 
glowed like burnished gold. Guy’s 
eyes feasted unrebuked on the up- 
turned tempting face of his Circe, 
and her white arm encircled his 
neck. 

And I live to tell the tale—I, 
to whom Guy was everything. 

‘You will not speak of this, at 
least not yet. My heart is full of 
you, Guy; and I could not bear 
that any eyes but your own should 
read all that is in it,’ she whis- 
pered. ‘I shall have to go back 
to Belgium and drudgery if my 
aunt discovers that you have thrown 
her frotégée over for me ! 

The thought of her having to 
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leave Wychcotes was enough to 
silence him. 

‘One thing, Cecil. Was that 
man De Villeneuve more to you 
than an acquaintance? Tell me 
the truth, for both our sakes !’ 

She laughed. 

‘I only flirted with him to vex 
you, Guy! After you left I never 
spoke to him again.’ 

‘ That is truae—on your oath ?” 

‘On my oath,’ she said; and 
the flush that that falsehood must 
have brought into her face was hid 
by the dusk. 

They were in the shadow ofa 
huge tree. She, whom he had 
worshipped, was again within his 
reach. Conscience was nothing 
to him; honour was forgotten 
when her beauty of sunlit hair and 
gleaming eyes was near. Guy ga- 
thered her to him, and kissed her 
again madly and nervously. 

‘O, if you leave me now, Cecil 
—now that I have again held you 
thus, and kissed you thus—it will 
kill me 

Her gaze wandered eagerly over 
him. She looked at him almost 
pitifully, as if she believed that 
his words were possible, that she 
alone could give him life. 

‘Will you be my wife soon ?’ he 
asked abruptly. 

Cecil Damer put her hand into 
his. It was a mute but all-suffi- 
cient answer to Guy’s question. 

The next day summer seemed 
to have suddenly left the earth. 
Black clouds rapidly chased one 
another in the sky, or gathered in 
sullen opaque masses, asifin solemn 
conclave, here and there, and the 
wind shrieked loud. I’sat by the 
window, communing with myself, 
and the evening closed in wild and 
wet ; and, as 1 listened to the rain 
and the blast, I fell to wondering 
whether the elements were not 
weeping with me over the days 
that would come no more. Then, 
through the falling shadows, Guy 
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came in softly, and stood facing 
me. 

‘Guy!’ I said almost inaudibly. 

He shivered a little, but did not 
answer. 

‘I am glad you have come, Guy ; 
I wanted you to come.’ 

I tried to speak firmly and 
quietly ; but I could have thrown 
myself at his feet and have begged 
him to be merciful—to spare me 
such grievous sorrow—to pause 
ere he sacrificed all my young life 
for the sake of that glittering phan- 
tom ; but I restrained all this. 

I loved Guy; and if Cecil Damer 
was essential to his happiness, he 
should take her without a word 
from me that might rise up like a 
reproach hereafter and mar his 
peace. 

‘Guy, Cecil Damer has won 
you again. The love you had for 
her was stronger than yourself, 
and you must have spoken it one 
day. Perhaps it is better now 
than later, Guy.’ I tried to smile, 
to show that I could bear it all; 
but I wanted to close my eyes 
and lay myself down in my shroud, 
with the wind shrieking a requiem 
over me. ‘Later! when I was 
your wife, Guy !’ 

‘If you had been my wife, Chris- 
tine, she never would have heard a 
word of love from my lips. What! 
because I have been weak, and 
yielded to the old, old spell, do 
you deem me devoid of all honour 
and faith ?’ he blazed out angrily. 

I listened, as I never dreamed 
of resenting the indignation that 
ran through his voice. I only fell 
to musing a little on what might 
have been, if his words were really 
true. 

Perchance if Fate had united us 
months ago, all this misery might 
have been spared me. I glanced 
towards Guy. He did not look 
like a happy or triumphant wooer ; 
was he, after all the madness, dis- 
satisfied with the prize he had won ? 
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Suddenly Guy threw himself-on 
his knees beside me. 

‘Listen to me, Christine! my 
poor little white Christine! and, 
when you have heard, try and for- 
give. Cecil came here like a 
Fate, and from the first moment I 
looked again on her face I lost 
my head—my heart. I wrestled 
with myself. I strove to be strong, 
I tried to think only of you; 
but Cecil’s spell was over me 
always, through all—through all ! 
Then, yesterday — maddened by 
her beauty, carried away by the 
knowledge that none but the trees 
and flowers were witness—1 told 
her that the old love had con- 
quered—that I was faithless to 
you; and he paused. I felt my 
two hands taken—I felt Guy’s 
mouth on my own. 

‘Christine, this is my farewell 
kiss! Will you give one back, in 
proof of pardon ?” 

And I kissed him with trembling 
lips, and in that kiss I lived my 
life. 

Cecil Damer had bound Guy 
down to silence ; but it was be- 
yond him to control the passion- 
ate words that rushed to his lips— 
to hide the passionate feelings that 
surged up whenever she was near 
him. Strive as he would, tiie out- 
ward and terrible signs of an in- 
ward and vehement love would 
appear. A fortnight had elapsed 
since the day she had pledged 
herself to become his wife, when a 
new face appeared at Wychcotes— 
a handsome face, with straight pa- 
trician features and dark Spanish 
eyes, and the owner of it was the 
lord of the manor, Percival Carr. 

I had seen him when I was a 
schoolgirl, and had been the reci- 
pient of dolls and books, with 
which he had been always laden 
on his return home from his fre- 


quent visits to France and Italy. 
His last absence had been of much 
longer duration than before ; and 
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when he came back I had almost 
outgrown his knowledge of me. 
Still brown as a berry, and lack- 
ing all pretensions to beauty, Mr. 
Carr seemed to prefer talking to 
me, although Cecil Damer was by. 

He had heard of my engage- 
ment to Guy, but did not know of 
its severance ; therefore his man- 
ner and words were so strictly 
friendly that I could not cavil at 
them, or repulse the attention that 
had more courtesy in it than 
warmth, 

‘When is your promise to me to 
be proclaimed, Cecil?’ I heard 
Guy say one night, as he stood 
rather moody and silent by the 
piano, after a song which she had 
sung at Mr. Carr, if not Zo him. 

‘Hush! she'll hear you,’ 

‘Christine? She has given me 
my freedom already.’ 

Cecil Damer looked at him 
amazed, with far more of surprise 
than gratification on her face. 

‘Did you forget your word, and 
tell her about me ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Why, then, has she broken with 
you ?” 

A sudden light broke over Guy’s 
features; a thought flashed evi- 
dently through his brain. 

‘Christine's conduct has nothing 
to do with you, Cecil. I fancy she 
has arrived at the knowledge that 
she prefers Percival Carr and his 
broad acres. Carr Hall is one of 
the grandest places round here, and 
the Carrs are rolling in wealth.’ 

Cecil sat silent for a moment, 
and various expressions flitted 
across her face. 

‘And is Mr. Carr supposed to 
admire Miss Aylmer?’ she asked 
ironically ; and there was a strange 
earnestness in her voice. 

‘ They tell me he has always had 
a fancy for her; and if Christine 
had not been engaged to me, he 
would have asked Mrs. Damer to 
keep her for him. He said last 
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night, when we walked home to- 
gether, that Miss Aylmer’s eyes 
were the most beautiful things in 
creation.’ 

Cecil Damer bit her nether lip, 
and a frown puckered her fair 
brow; but she bent over some 
music, and said nothing for an in- 
stant; then she suddenly lifted her 
face, and spoke eagerly with a 
flushed cheek. 

* You are sure you have not told 
any one that I love you, Guy? 

‘Quite sure. But now that Chris- 
tine has thrown me over, it is not 
necessary to keep our own counsel 
any longer. It is so terribly hard 
to hide my feelings for you; so 
that I shall tell Mrs. Damer to- 
morrow.’ 

She stared at him aghast. 

‘No, you won't, Guy! Let us 
have love all to ourselves yet a 
while. Don’t let strangers inter- 
meddle with our joy.’ 

And Guy, whom she had be- 
witched, never answered ‘ No.’ 

But women are keener than men 
in affaires du ceur. 

I loved Guy—loved him still 
more than my life ; and I watched 
over his interest as earnestly as if 
it had been my own. 


PART III. 


‘Way do you not let it be known 
that you and Miss Damer are en- 
gaged, Guy?’ I asked one day, 
when he and I were left alone in 
the room, while Cecil was flitting 
in and out amongst the flowers, and 
Percival Carr was holding a basket, 
in which she threw in her roses 
and heliotropes. 

Guy changed colour. 

‘Because she has bound me 
down not to do so,’ he answered, 
in a voice which, to my ears, 
sounded rather sullen. 
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* If I were you, Guy, I would act 
openly and avow it.’ 

‘I will do so at once,’ he ex- 
claimed, his eye angrily following 
the lovely figure of his fancée. ‘It 
is high time.’ 

It was high time indeed. 

Cecil Damer was, to all appear- 
ance, in a fair way of winning the 
heart and hand and broad acres of 
Percival Carr. Mr. Carr had quite 
ceased his attentions to me, and had 
constituted himself Miss Damer’s 
preux chevalier on all occasions, 
entirely ignoring Guy’s beetling 
brows and grim glances. 

And Miss Damer was not only 
the gracious recipient of his assi- 
duity, but she lost no opportunity 
of displaying a marked preference 
for his society. 

I looked on at the feverish game 
of cross-purposes that was being 
played in the erewhile peaceful 
glades and dells of Wychcotes. The 
serpent had, in truth, entered 
Eden. ‘Both,’ I could not help 
saying rather sadly to myself, as I 
watched the ill-assorted trio—Per- 
cival Carr engrossed in Cecil 
Damer’s conversation, while Guy, 
with a shadow over his blue eyes, 
hovered close, saying nothing, but 
eating his heart out with jealousy 
and doubt. 

I felt very deserted and discon- 
solate; but still I caught a gentle 
look now and then from Mr. Carr's 
dark eyes that surprised me. There 
was a strange wistfulness and de- 
precation in them that I could not 
understand ; but I did not care to 
unravel the puzzle. Guy was all 
I thought of, even though he had 
passed out of my life, leaving me 
old before my time, and making 
my future a blank. 

I saw, with love’s keen eyes, that 
Cecil Damer’s feeling for him had 
been a simple fantasy, and that 
she was willing to sacrifice him a 
second time to her machinations, 
though she fed Guy on passionate 
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and whispered words 


glances, 
covertly. 

Mr. Carr, on one of his visits, 
had brought from Carr Hall a 
magnificent bunch of roses, some 
red as blood, some golden, some 
white as milk, and he offered them 
to Cecil Damer—all save one, a 
deep-crimson fragrant bud, which 
he had evidently reserved for him- 
self. 

She took them blushing, her 
dreamy gray eyes looking into his, 
and then she got up and went over 
to a vase, in which she placed his 
flowers tenderly one by one. 

I left the room quietly, and 
stepping out on the lawn, I threw 
myself wearily on a far-off bench. 
It was quite dusk. And the freedom 
of being alone with my desolation 
was almost a relief ; but Mr. Carr’s 
voice aroused me. 

‘In a waking dream, Miss Ayl- 
mer?” he asked, in a low voice. 

‘No,’ I said. ‘Dreams are 
snares and delusions. I have done 
with them for ever and for ever ;’ 
and in spite of me, a ring of pain 
sounded in my voice to my own 
ears. 

Even through the great bars of 
shadow that fell athwart us, I could 
see his dark face soften with a 
great pity’and sympathy, and to 
turn the subject, I stooped to- 
wards the rose-bud he held in his 
hand. 

* How delicious it is !’ I cried. 

‘I brought it for you.’ 

‘For me! I gazed at him 
astonished. I had never fancied 
that he wasted a thought on me ~ 
when she was by—Cecil Damer, 
with her glittering beauty that 
dazzled all—yes, a//—for was not 
Guy my a//? ‘Itwas the loveliest 
of the roses in your bunch! How 
good of you to give it to me!’ 

And deserted and desolate, I felt 
quite grateful. The next instant 
Mr. Carr had my hand in his, and 
was bending over me. 
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‘Will you wear it for my sake, 
Christine? for the sake of one 
whose life’s dream has been to win 
you for himself? That dream is 
over, but the heart of the dreamer 
is still unchanged! I thought I 
loved you, little Christine, when 
you were a child; I know I love 
you, now that you are lost to me!’ 

I listened, startled, aghast, breath- 
less ; but before breath or arti- 
culation could come to me, two 
voices were wafted to us on the 
wings of the night across the tall 
rosary by where we sat. 

Unconsciously thehand Percival 
Carr had taken lingered in his 
palm; my whole soul was hearken- 
ing, my whole being was only alive 
to the pain Guy suffered. My poor 
Guy ! 

* How long is this to go on?’ we 
heard him say, in a tone in which 
wrath and jealousy and deprecation 
mingled. 

‘What?’ Cecil Damer asked 
languidly. 

‘Why, your open preference for 
Carr, your utter heartlessness to 
myself !’ he cried bitterly. 

‘ How you weary me, Guy! you 
are always ringing the same changes. 
I dare not even look at a man but 
you glare at me as if I were com- 
mitting a heinous sin. I am tired 
of it all ! 

‘I used not to tire you, Cecil ! 
Not so very long ago, you put your 
arms round my neck and looked 
up in my face, and told me your 
heart was full of me!’ 

She was silent. 

‘Cecil! you surely have not 
again forgotten the love you vowed ! 
You cannot be false to me, false to 
the words that only so lately fell 
from your lips! Tell me I am 
absurdly jealous; that I am mad 
to think I am not first in your 
heart !’ 

She laughed out then. 

There was not a star in the sky; 
all was still. The sleepy herds 
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had gone to their rest, the leaves 
on the trees had forgotten to stir, 
the wind was hushed, and, through 
the quiet fragrant dusk, her words 
rang out clear and distinct as if a 
clarion had sounded them. 

‘Heart! What an obsolete 
article in the nineteenth century ! 
Guy, have you ever reflected 
that hearts and paupers are anta- 
gonistic? That you and I, Guy, 
are not rich enough to indulge in 
the luxury of sentiment? and that 
if we have been absurd enough to 
do so, it is not too late to mend 
the folly of our ways?’ 

I fancied I could almost hear 
the wild throb of Guy’s heart as 
he listened to her cool and crush- 
ing tone. 

There was a dead silence for a 
moment or two ; then Guy spoke. 

‘You have, then, made up your 
mind to break with me, Cecil ?’ he 
asked sternly. 

And I knew that his fate for joy 
or woe lay in that woman’s white 
lissom hands, and that there was 
no chance, not one. 

She spoke out decidedly, 

‘Yes !’ 

The next instant we heard kisses. 
Guy was mad, bewitched. And 
in those wild kisses he poured out 
the full strength of his yearning 
love, the despair of his starving 
heart. 

*You shall not break with me, 
Cecil! You dare not!’ he said 
passionately. 

‘Enough of this! she replied, 
in a quiet voice that must have 
fallen like a lump of ice on him. 
‘You will be grateful to me 
later on for acting as I am doing. 
I should only hamper your life, 
drag you down from the height 
which years of toil may bring 
you. I could neither love nor live 
without surroundings such as I 
have longed for since I was born. 
I am ambitious and lavish, and 
only fit for a rich man’s wife !’ 
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‘You are fit for no man’s wife ! 
Guy cried scornfully, ‘ fair-faced 
but false-hearted as you are! But 
I shall not sit down quietly with 
my trouble, and let you mount the 
ladder of Fortune meekly and un- 
avenged! Carr, to win whom you 
have mercilessly trampled on my 
feelings, will never marry you / 
He loves Christine—Christine, 
who is an angel !’ 

‘What a pity you lost her!’ 
Cecil Damer sneered. 

‘Would to God I had not! But 
I was mad, and have been rightly 
punished for my treatment of her? 
And apparently Guy moved off a 
few paces, and as evidently she 
followed him. 

‘Don’t be angry with me, Guy,’ 
she said, in a coaxing voice ; ‘let 
us part in peace.’ 

‘I cannot be angry with you 
long, Cecil!’ he faltered. 

And that falter stabbed me to 
the heart. My poor Guy, whom I 
would have laid down my life to 
guard from ill, and yet I was 
powerless to serve him now in his 
sore need ! 

* You will keepall that has passed 
between us a secret, Guy?’ she 
went on softly. ‘You will pro- 
mise not to let others know of our 
past folly ?’ 

Folly ! she called it. The feel- 
ing that had made Guy forsake 
faith and honour, and cling to her ; 
the feeling that had made my life 
a desert, and turned all my hopes 
into Dead Sea fruit. 

The word must have struck 
home to him hard as well ; for ten- 
derness had grown into harshness, 
as he answered her. Cutting and 
biting as a wintry blast his accents 
rang out, 

‘I will promise no such thing ! 
Before another sun rises Carr shall 
know you as you are. He shall 
know how fervently your lips can 
kiss, and how coolly they can speak 
words that kill !’ 


And then Guy’s hasty stride fell 
on our ears, while her softer foot- 
fall came languid and slow. 

Stupefied by the scene, I sat as 
ifstunned. After all, afterall, Guy 
had left me for a creature of his 
own imagination, for a miserable 
myth ! 

‘ You are free, then, Christine ?’ 
cried Percival Carr. 

‘I am,’ I answered quietly ; and 
Heaven knows there was no exulta- 
tion in my tone as I proclaimed 
my freedom. 

‘I heard you were engaged to 
Delamain ; and, believing he was 
caught by Miss Damer’s face, I 
feigned to be éfris with her, so as 
to bring down her pretty smiles 
and glances on myself, and save 
your peace of mind. But it seems 
that I sacrificed myself on the altar 
of friendship for no good. After 
all, Delamain is nothing to you, 
save a soi-disant suitor.’ 

‘ Nothing,’ I murmured, and a 
wail went up from my soul that it 
was true. 

‘ Christine !’ 

My hand, that had lain in his 
all the time, was clasped in a 
fierce strong clasp, and Percival 
Carr's Spanish eyes looked into 
mine. Still I did not stir nor draw 
away my fingers, or start or blush, 
I felt so firm in my loyalty to Guy, 
that I defied any one or anything 
to tempt me. 

‘I have loved you so! Will 
you let that love encircle you with 
all that lovecan do? Willyou let me 
keep this little hand, to have and 
to hold as long as I live? Will 
you let me, Christine ? 

I listened to him, and felt his 
clasp, but the words and the clasp 
did not touch me one whit. My 
heart was full of Guy, and Guy 
would fill it till it lay pulseless. 

‘I do not—’ 

But he interrupted me. 

* You do not love me, Christine, 
yet, but you will.’ 
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I shook my head. 

*Is there no hope for me—none? 
I suppose I was mad to speak like 
this to you yet, mad to think that 
you could learn to care for me so 
soon ; but I could not bear to leave 
my chance longer untried. I could 
not bear to burden my life with the 
haunting regret that perhaps I 
might have won you if I had spoken 
in time. I thought it best to risk 
everything on a single stake, and 
rise up winner or loser for life. 
Which is it to be, Christine ?” 

He was so much in earnest that 
I felt sorry for him. 

‘You deserve a better and truer 
wife than I should be.’ 

‘None could be better or truer. 
Have I not known you from child- 
hood ?’ he asked. 

‘It is very good of you to think 
well of me, but the proof that you 
know little of me is that some pages 
of my life have been a closed book 
to you. Listen to me! Some 
women would deem it a shame, a 
humiliation, to speak of a love, 
given, nay, lavished, but rejected, 
and thrown back on themselves, 
but I glory in the love I gave to 
Guy Delamain. I would proclaim 
it on the housetops without a tre- 
mor in my voice, and I tell it to 
you now without a single blush ! 

‘Guy asked me to be his wife ; and 
when I put my hand into his and 
said, ‘“‘ Yes,” he sealed my promise 
with his lips. 

‘To me that “ Yes” is as binding 
as an oath at the altar. To me it 
seems that, after that kiss, I belong 
as wholly and solely to Guy, as 
though our marriage had been 
ratified by the Church. Guy 
changed to me: is that a reason I 
should change to him ?” 

‘He was fickle—he loved an- 
other woman; that absolved you 
from your spoken word !’ 

‘But it did not kill the love that 
prompted that word.’ 

‘And do you still think your- 


self bound to Delamain, Chris- 
tine ?” 

I hesitated a moment. I did not 
wish to flaunt my feelings for Guy 
before the man who cared for me 
—who had preferred me to Cecil 
Damer ; but I was truthful, and I 
blurted out, 

‘If Guy asks me to marry him 
to-morrow, or years hence, I will !’ 

Percival Carr rose up. Even in 
the dusk I could see that his face 
was white and set. 

‘Delamain is a happy man, and 
I an unhappy one. Still I honour 
your fidelity. Few men—even the 
best of them—find one so true as 
you. You have made me believe 
in woman more than I have done 
in my life. Good-bye, my little 
Christine, and God bless you !’ 

He dropped a kiss on my hand, 
and as his figure faded out of sight 
in the dusk, I laid my head down 
on the arm of the bench, and a 
few rebellious tears fell from my 
eyes. 

It was so hard to be all alone ! 

‘I have been searching for you, 
Christine.’ 

Istarted. Guy stood before me 
hatless and agitated. 

Without a word I made room on 
the bench, and he sat down beside 
me. His heart beat so loudly, that 
I could almost count its throbs, 
and his breathing was hard and 
laboured. 

That woman had bewitched him 
first, and then driven him half mad. 

I put my trembling fingers on 
his head, and touched his fair 
rings of hair softly and gently. He 
did not carefor me ; but the action 
soothed him. 

*I have broken from Cecil, or 
rather she has broken from me,’ 
he said, in a hoarse voice. ‘She 
has made a fool of me; but I 
thank Heaven she has done it be- 
fore it was too late. As my wife, 
I would have murdered her for her 
falsity; as it is, I laugh at myself 
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inscorn! Christine, can you credit 
a man being fooled twice by the 
same woman ?” 

He turned towards me; his blue 
eyes blazed, and the hand he laid 
on my arm burned like fire. 

‘My poor Guy’ I said softly. 

He caught me in his arms, and 
strained me to him. 

‘Say that again, Christine; it 
does me good.’ 

* My poor Guy !’ I repeated. 

In another moment he was kneel- 
ing on the turf at my feet, raining 
down kisses on my hands. 

‘Will you forgive me, Christine ? 
Will you take me back to your 
heart? It was a madness—a folly, 
she called it; but it is over now. 
I love you—upon my soul, I love 
you, Christine ! 

I bent over him, pushing back 
gently the tangled curls from his 
forehead. 


‘No, you don’t love me, Guy; 
but I love you,’ I murmured ; and 
in spite of all that had passed, a 
thrill of joy ran through my frame. 
It was so good to have Guy there, 
at my feet, my hand in his! I 
forgot Cecil Damer. Lower and 
lower my head bent down, and 
then Guy’s lips and mine met once 
more. 

*I have you fast; I shall never 
let go again,’ he whispered, as my 
face lay on his breast; and life 
opened once more before me 
as brightly as if fickleness and 
falsity had never existed in the 
world. 

‘Guy—my Guy! I said. 

But he was never mine. A week 
afterwards he died ofa fever caught 
in the village of Wychcotes; and 
the last word he spoke was ‘Cecil.’ 
But my heart lies with him in his 
grave. 














AN ACCOUNT OF A FOURNEY TU BOKHARA. 
WHICH ENDED IN CAPTIVITY. 





THE following narrative is the frag- 
ment of the journal of a Russian 
officer who was confined in the 
prison of Bokhara, and of whom 
nothing was afterwards heard. It 
is interesting, from the description 
of the country through which he 
passed and which is little known. 
Part of it was printed in Russian 
in the /avalide Russe, and is pub- 
lished by the permission of the 
late translator of Sclavonian lan- 
guages to the Geographical Society 
in Paris. The rule of the Geo- 
graphical Society has been fol- 
lowed in regard to the Russian 
names, and those letters employed 
which most nearly represent the 
sound of the Russian names. 


On the 19th of October 1865, 
a party, of whom I formed one, 
left Tachkent for Bokhara, in com- 
pany with Ichan Khodja, the Bok- 
harian envoy, who was returning 
home. I found him much inter- 
ested in everything he saw ex route, 
and he asked me many questions 
about the fort we were rebuilding 
at Tachkent, our soldiers’ camp, 
&c. Having crossed the square, 
which is in front of the fort, we 
entered the suburbs of the town, 
and here received the first intima- 
tion of the troubles and misfortunes 
in store for us. They came from 
a Tartar, who had accompanied 
us so far; and, on bidding us 
adieu, said, with tears in his eyes, 
‘ All you Russians are cheerful and 
in high spirits now, but not one 
half of you will return in the same 
condition. I know Bokhara well, 
having lived there. The people 


are very wicked, the climate un- 
healthy, and the water bad; and 
nothing shall induce me to return.’ 
The end proved the truth of his 
words ; but we thought little of 
them at the time, and went on our 
way in high spirits. 

When we had passed the suburbs 
of the town, and the gardens at- 
tached to them, which extend for 
several versts,* we took the great 
road to ancient Tchenaz, which is 
one of the most frequented in the 
province of Tourkestan, as it is 
used for all the traffic between 
Tachkent and Bokhara; here it 
passes through well-cultivated lands 
and gardens, at the same time 
giving us occasionally a good view 
of the steppe. It presented to us 
the greatest variety, people on 
horseback and on foot, carts loaded 
with provisions, and caravans con- 
tinually passing. We reached Zin- 
gota (sixteen versts from Tachkent) 
about sunset. This is a populous 
place, extending about four versts 
on each side of the Tchenaz road, 
the land and gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood appearing better culti- 
vated than at Tachkent, and con- 
taining many large orchards. There 
is here an ancient mosque, built in 
the time of Tamerlane; also the 
tomb of Zingota, a Mahometan 
saint ; it is a sanctuary much re- 
sorted to by pilgrims from Tach- 
kent and more distant towns. The 
greatest number assemble about 
the end of August, when they cele- 
brate the feast of their saint. 

We spent the night here, and 
started early next morning for 

* A verst is two-thirds of a mile, 











ancient Tchenaz. The scenery of 
the road was very varied ; at times 
we were surrounded by the bound- 
less steppe, and at others were 
passing through hamlets, with ex- 
tensive gardens attached to them. 
About thirty versts from Zingota 
we passed ancient Tachkent, built 
on a steep rock, washed by the 
roaring torrent of the Tcherchik. 
This was once a celebrated town, 
but is now in ruins. The view 
from the rock is not inviting, as 
nothing is to be seen but reeds, 
marshes, and waste lands, with a 
few cultivated places here and 
there. We reached Tchenaz at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, hav- 
ing travelled about fifty versts, and 
were very unfavourably impressed 
by its appearance. The town is 
overlooked by a citadel built on a 
perpendicular rock, surrounded on 
the opposite side by marshes and 
reeds, which, in the heat of sum- 
mer, wither away and decay, 
giving off vapours that render the 
place very unhealthy ; our garrison 
suffers very much from different 
diseases. The market, which is 
held at the foot of the rock, is 
small, and only brisk when the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
attend it. The town contains 
about 2000 inhabitants; but all 
necessaries of life are very scarce 
and dear; provisions and wood 
are brought from Tachkent and 
the other side of the Tcherchik, 
and the water, which at best is 
only tolerable, from the river Sir 
Daria, five versts off. In 1865 
this place was our post nearest 
the frontier, which the Bokharans 
asserted was the left bank of the 
river Sir Daria, although that was, 
in reality, neutral ground. We 
heard here a good deal of the 
nature of the steppe we had to 
cross between the Sir Daria and 
the fortress of Djuzak, including 
the unpleasant intelligence that, for 
about one hundred versts, there 
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was no water we could use, and 
that we must carry it with us, as 
well as all other necessaries for 
both men and horses. On account 
of these difficulties, every one 
crosses it as quickly as possible, 
generally stopping only twice to 
take food; the caravans usually 
take two days to do it in, stopping 
at Mourzarabat.* 

Having obtained the necessary 
supplies, we determined to start 
again on the 22d; and, to enable 
us to reach Mourzarabat the same 
day, we sent our Cossacks with the 
heavy baggage across the river Sir 
Daria the night before, the envoy 
and ourselves spending it in the 
town. Early the next morning we 
started for the Sir Daria, about 
five versts off. The road passed 
through a few fields, and then over 
a sandy tract and by a sufficiently 
easy descent of the steep sandy 
bank, to the river-gate, as it is 
called, although a tent of yourtos 
(nomads) was the only sign of 
life to be seen. In answer to the 
cries of our Kuirguises a boat con- 
taining several men came to us 
from the opposite bank. It was 
loaded as soon as it reached us, 
and sent off, rowed with oars, 
which were only sticks thicker at 
one end than the other. However, 
it reached the other side safely, 
and was only swept down a little 
by the current. ‘Then we crossed, 
and partook of tea for the last time 
within sight of Russian territory. 
Perhaps our minds were full, but 
no one spoke, except a merchant 


* No. 4 of the Yournal of the Geographi- 
cal Society of St. Petersburg for 1866 con- 
tains a very interesting article, from which 
the following extract is taken: ‘ The almost 
entire absence of rain makes Tourkestan 
dependent on irrigation, and the plants for 
forage consist of three kinds: 1st, the wild 
grasses that grow everywhere; 2d, those 
that grow in places usually damp ; 3d, those 
requiring irrigation. Amongst these latter, 
clover stands first, being a most nutritious 
food for animals, growing to a height of 
three feet, and in favoured places cut five 
times a year.’ 
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from Tachkent, who was going to 
Bokhara to recover a sum of 
money due to him by a merchant 
there, who, after reflecting seriously 
whether he should go on or not, 
at last decided to do so. The 
Bokharans seemed to enjoy our 
green tea very much. They did 
not forget to point out to us that 
we were now on Bokharan soil, 
and the guests of the Emir. 

We were soon on the road, and 
for several versts passed through 
nothing but reeds. At last we 
entered upon the steppe, and then 
saw in the distance the ruins of a 
fort and some reeds, which the 
natives said marked the position of 
the lagoon of Sir Daria. This 
landmark once passed, the eye had 
nothing to rest upon but our little 
caravan itself; all around us was 
desert still as death, and without a 
sign of vegetation. The only cheer- 
ing things were the excellence of 
the road and the fineness of the 
weather, which, though the end of 
October, was hot both day and 
night, and showed no signs of the 
rains. On the whole line between 
the Sir Daria and the fort of Dju- 
zak there are only three wells, and 
the water of these is very bitter and 
brackish. There are also two 
towers, built of brick, to preserve 
the water; but when we reached 
them they were both dry. The 
first wells, which are called Vrourk- 
ta, are eighteen versts from the 
Sir Daria. At the next, which are 
sixteen versts further, and are 
called Uny Koorzan, we found 
some Kuirguises encamped and 
feeding their flocks. We made a 
short halt here, and then went on 
again. After travelling about ten 
versts we saw in the distance a 
large building of a very peculiar 
style of architecture—this was the 
Mourzarabat. On reaching it we 


found it consisted of two distinct 
buildings, constructed with bricks 
—one a round tower, called Sada- 
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roa, thirty-six yards in diameter, 
the inside of which is sunk some 
yards into the ground, and forms 
a reservoir, that in spring, when 
the snow melts, is filled with water 
by means of gutters made for that 
purpose. Our guides told us there 
was generally water in it until June, 
when it, and a well at the bottom 
of it, dryup. The second building 
is a tower with a cupola, and sur- 
rounded by an arcade. It affords 
shelter to travellers and caravans, 
both from the great heats of sum- 
mer and the violent storms of 
winter. 

As this was to be our halting- 
place for the night, tents were 
pitched for Ichan Khodja and our- 
selves ; his suite installed themselves 
in the building, and provisions, 
wood, and water were distributed 
to all the party. The water we 
carried with us proved of the great- 
est service, not only for ourselves, 
but for our horses also, that in the 
only well (besides the dry one ‘in 
the tower) being so bad they would 
not drink it. We gave them a 
small quantity, and carefully pre- 
served the remainder for the long 
journey we had before us the next 
day. 

The Mourzarabat would, from its 
ancient architecture, be an orna- 
ment to any city in Central Asia ; 
but, placed where it is, in the mid- 
dle of the desert, it demonstrates 
most forcibly the degree of civil- 
isation reached, as well as the 
extent of the commerce of these 
countries. Its history is entirely 
unknown, and there are no data 
from which to answer the question 
of its origin ; either the whole of 
the materials were brought from a 
great distance, or the habitable 
country at one time extended to 
it. The remains of an ancient canal 
are to be distinctly seen on the 
road to Djuzak, but nothing is 
known of its extent or direction. 
The bricks have begun to crumble 
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away and decay; but there area 
great many lying about that might 
be used to keep the building in 
repair, if any one would take the 
trouble to do so. 

We started early next morning 
for Outch Tubee, a distance of 
fifty versts. After going twenty- 
eight versts we came to another 
round tower, called Sardava, and 
used as a reservoir, but now also 
dry. The aspect of the country 
changed as we approached Outch 
Tubee, the snowy mountains of 
Oora Tubin, and the dark heights 
of Djuzak, at the feet of which the 
town of that name lies, appearing 
in the distance. At Outch Tubee, 
where there are a small spring of 
brackish water and a few fields, 
we found Ichan Khodja had caused 
tents to be pitched and a repast to 
be prepared for us. After a short 
halt we started again for Djuzak, 
passing through a well-cultivated 
country and gardens watered by 
artificial rivulets. We did not 
reach the town until after dark, but 
both horses and men stood their 
two days’ journey very well. There 
is a citadel here, but the town is 
unlike most in the interior of Asia, 
as it is not walled. We were given 
rooms in the summer residence of 
the Bec, the floors of which were 
covered with carpets. Bokharan 
servants now appeared, and, hav- 
ing spread a variegated mat over 
the carpet, placed on it a rich re- 
past, composed of at least twenty 
dishes. It consisted of fritters, 
water-melons, dried grapes, al- 
monds, pistachio-nuts, sugar-candy, 
different sorts of preserves, tea 
and sugar, followed by shourpa (a 
very fat soup made of mutton). 
The next day the Bec sent his son 
to make his excuses for not coming 
to see us, and to explain that, much 
as he desired to do so, he could 
not without the orders of the Emir. 
Ichan Khodja came himself to say 
the people were very anxious to 
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see us, for which purpose he invited 
us to a repast on the terrace in the 
court, and begged us to appear in 
full dress, The streets and court 
were crowded with natives, who 
showed the greatest curiosity to 
see us, as they had hitherto looked 
on the Russians as supernatural 
beings. They did not show the 
slightest ill-feeling towards us, and 
apparently were not at all influ- 
enced by the very delicate state of 
the relations existing between the 
two countries. This could not be 
said of the Emir’s Government, for 
we saw, from the very first, that 
the position of Russian subjects 
residing in the country was both 
painful and dangerous. A Tartar 
of Kazane, in spite of the risk he 
ran by so doing, introduced him- 
self into our apartments and told 
us how they persecuted traders and 
members of our communion, and 
that he was watching an opportu- 
nity to escape ; he could not tell 
us all details, as we were sur- 
rounded by spies, watching our 
slightest movements. It would 
have been difficult to credit the 
extent to which espionage is car- 
ried in Bokhara, but for the pain- 
ful experience we had of it during 
our long sojourn there. This, 
added to the great jealousy of the 
authorities and the danger of being 
ourselves taken for spies, rendered 
it impossible for us to learn much 
about this imperfectly-known coun- 
try. The authorities would allow 
only one of our officers to go to 
the bazaar, and even he was ac- 
companied by their officials. Lieu- 
tenant Oolesnicoff went, and, hav- 
ing completed his purchases with- 
out experiencing the least incivility 
from the inhabitants, he proceeded 
to explore the bazaar and part of 
the walls of the citadel. The latter 
is situated on a height on the north 
side of the town, and surrounded 
by two walls of clay, with a ditch 
twenty-four feet wide and twelve 
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deep. The outer wall is ten feet 
high, and the inner thirteen, the 
distance between the two being 
about eighteen yards. At the 
north-west angle of the fort is a 
redoubt that commands the whole 
town. 

On the 24th we left again for 
Samarcand, an enormous crowd 
lining the streets to see us pass ; 
to please Ichan Khodja we were 
in full dress and on _ horseback. 
The road ran for about four versts 
at the foot of the Djuzak moun- 
tains, and then up the valley of 
Djammane, which is enclosed by 
their steep sides, a rapid river of 
the same name with steep and 
rough banks running through it. 
The road crosses the river by a 
sandbank, and a little higher up 
are two peaked rocks, about three 
hundred feet high, between which 
the river runs. These rocks and 
this valley have witnessed some of 
the most remarkable events that 
have occurred in the East. Not 
only did the armies of Tchinnogiz- 
Khan, Tamerlane, and other rulers 
pass here, but that of Alexander 
the Great also. On one of the 
rocks there is preserved to this day 
a historical document relating to 
past events. On the one to the 
right there is a tablet recording the 
defeat of an army here of four 
hundred thousand men by Tamer- 
lane with forty thousand. Ichan 
Khodja told us its contents, for 
we had no one who could read the 
inscription. 

After a short halt we went on 
again, soon leaving the ravine, and 
entering the true Kanat of Bokhara, 
which consists of the valley of 
Zariofshan. It is surrounded on 
all sides by chains of mountains, 
and sandy deserts; on the east 
and south-east it is separated from 
the basin of the Sir Daria by the 
snowy ranges of the Tiani-Shan 
and the heights of Djuzak; to 
the south, by the mountains of 
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Samarcand and Karshin, and the 
deserts that join Amon Daria ; on 
the north are the mountains of 
Nooratin and the desert of Kisil- 
Koom. According to the natives, 
a belt of inhabited and cultivated 
country runs all round these last- 
named mountains. The many 
small streams that intersect this 
district, as well as the abundance 
of water, more particularly at the 
foot of the Djuzak and Djammane 
Outu mountains, afford great fa- 
cilities for cultivating the land. In 
the neighbourhood of Uny Koor- 
zan there are several villages, and 
near the citadel there is a small 
one with a bazaar. ‘The fort, 
although situated on a height, is 
not strong, the walls in particular 
being weak. Here, as elsewhere, 
the Becs took upon themselves 
our entertainment, and a repast 
was served soon after our arrival ; 
but we had to buy barley and grass 
for the horses of our Cossacks, as 
the supply sent us was insufficient. 
These purchases were not made 
without some difficulty, as the 
natives had been ordered not to 
sell us anything. 

The next morning (the 25th) we 
left Uny Koorzan by the Samar- 
cand road, and after crossing a 
small barren steppe, came upon 
the lands of the Ouzbee tribes. 
They are the strongest and most 
warlike tribes in the Kanat of 
Bokhara, and form the cavalry of 
the Emir, consequently the best 
part of his army. Their different 
tribes are spread all through the 
Kanat, and may be classed as 
‘those having fixed abodes,’ ‘agri- 
culturists without fixed abodes,’ 
and ‘wanderers.’ The denseness 
of the population and the want of 
pasturage prevent them generally 
from keeping large numbers of 
horses, and those only who in- 
habit the north-east part of the 
Kanat are (like our Kuirguises) 
able to do so: they, taking ad- 
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vantage of the fertility of the steppe 
in that part, raise considerable 
numbers. This occupation, and 
the half-nomad life they lead, deve- 
lops in them boldness and habits 
of brigandage, and those of the 
’ Djuzak and Oura Tubin mountains 
often entirely ignore the authority 
of the Emir. They were very dis- 
contented in 1865 ; when he went 
to Kokan, they rose in force, and, 
proceeding to Samarcand, pro- 
claimed another emir. However, 
he returned quickly, and suppressed 
the revolt, upon which they took 
again to agriculture with great suc- 
cess. From the moment we came 
upon their lands the country lost 
its desert appearance, and we saw 
nothing but well-cultivated land 
and gardens, watered by artificial 
rivulets and strewed with villages, 
and the whole showing great agri- 
cultural prosperity. On approach- 
ing the village of Kish Koopry, 
one of the first we saw, a crowd of 
the inhabitants came out to meet 
us. Their wild aspect, unruly cha- 
racter, semi-independence, and 
well-known hatred of Christians, 
made Ichan Khodja feel anxious 
for our safety, in spite of himself. 
Our position was certainly very un- 
pleasant, surrounded by these half- 
wild people, who had already 
thrown stones at our Cossacks, and 
were so excited that an appeal 
from any one fanatic, or the least 
imprudence on our part, would 
have at once roused them to arms, 
and have caused a most lamentable 
conflict. Nothing but the coolness 
and sang-froid of our Cossacks pre- 
vented this, and enabled the envoy 
to keep them in check. 

In the course of the day we saw, 
amongst the mountains, many val- 
leys, the fertility of which Ichan 
Khodja recorded to us; amongst 
others, that of Meean-Cal, renowned 
throughout the East for its richness 
and fertility. He told us that the 
strength and importance of Bok- 
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hara is in a great measure contri- 
buted by the Zariafshan-Daria, 
whose waters fertilise the whole 
neighbourhood, and cause the land 
to furnish the valuable products of 
wood, silk, madder, and fruits, the 
value of which is so well known in 
surrounding countries, including 
Russia. 

We passed the night at Tchimbai, 
and the next morning (the 26th) 
continued our journey through an 
equally well-cultivated and thickly- 
inhabited country, but found the 
river divided into several streams, 
and so rapid as to render crossing 
difficult, especially for carriages. 
In the season of the rapids it is 
frequently impassable for some 
time. We made a short halt some 
versts from Samarcand to enable 
us to arrange our dress, and pre- 
pare to enter the ancient capital of 
Tamerlane with due solemnity. 
As our approach was known, im- 
mense crowds flocked to witness 
our entry ; the bazaar in particu- 
lar, with its arcades, was thronged, 
and the crowd was so great in the 
streets it was barely possible for 
three horses to pass abreast. At 
an arched gateway we found a 
guard drawn up, armed with jave- 
lins, axes, clubs, and other wea- 
pons, and who presented arms as 
we passed. Here the Bokharan 
and the Russian met face to face; 
and, in spite of reports spread, and 
the sanctity of the Mussulman 
city, the former showed themselves 
so far well disposed to the latter. 
The houses are mostly built of 
bricks burnt in the sun, and are 
looked down upon by the ancient 
mosques (which date from very re- 
mote ages) and the arcade. After 
marching through the streets for 
about an hour and a half we ar- 
rived at the house where apart- 
ments had been prepared for us, 
the floors of which, as usual, were 
covered with carpets; but there 
was no repast ready, nor was one 
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served until after some delay, which 
is a bad sign in the East; when 
it did appear it was neither so 
abundant or varied as the one at 
Djuzak. 

When I arrived I was very ill, 
even dangerously so, from want of 
medical assistance. Ichan Khodja 
was told that it was impossible to 
send to Tachkent for a surgeon. 
I then asked to be sent back there, 
or that the native doctors might be 
sent for, and at last that I might 
be allowed a day’s rest. The only 
answer I got was a recommenda- 
tion for us to continue our journey, 
as the Bec could not answer for our 
safety, on account of the state of 
irritation the people were asserted 
to be in; neither would he con- 
sent to send an express to the 
Emir for his decision to my re- 
quests. To this he answered, that 
when we arrived at Bokhara the 
Emir could send a courier to Tach- 
kent, and also have me attended 
by the good doctors he was sure to 
have with him. Here, as at Dju- 
zak, we wished to send to the 
market to make some purchases, 
and permission was given ; but our 
Kiurguises were hardly out of the 
house before stones were thrown at 
them by the populace. It is pro- 
bable this demonstration was insti- 
gated by the local authorities. 
From what Ichan Khodja said, it 
was very evident the Bec was not 
well disposed towards us, and he 
could do nothing without his ap- 
proval. He told us again that we 
were looked upon as spies, and at 
a council held at Bokhara, the 
Emir had been advised to detain 
us at Samarcand, but that he would 
not consent to do. All this pro- 
duced a very painful impression 
upon us, and showed us how very 
insecure was our position. 

The day’s rest we asked for hav- 
ing been refused us, we left Samar- 
cand the next morning for Dowl, 
twenty-four versts distant. As I 
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was too ill to ride I went in an 
arba : the streets we passed through 
were densely crowded. The road 
follows the left bank of the Zariaf- 
shan-Daria, to where it meets the 
mountains ; it then goes up a very 
steep valley, intersected with bogs 
and ravines from 1800 to 3000 feet 
deep. The ascents and descents 
were very troublesome; and in 
spring and autumn, when the 
smaller rivers overflow their banks, 
and the roads break up and be- 
come little better than an impass- 
able mass of mud, the passage be- 
comes very difficult. Near the 
village of Karrassoo, about four- 
teen versts from Kalty Koorzan, 
we observed that the rocks were of 
the same nature as in parts of 
Russia where coal is found; in- 
deed, when returning from Bok- 
hara, we actually found coal on 
the banks of the river Karrassoo. 

We reached Kalty Koorzan on 
the evening of the 28th, the road 
continuing of the same difficult 
nature all the way, and the greater 
part of the land uncultivated, al- 
though we passed a good many 
villages and gardens, more particu- 
larly when approaching that place 
where the land becomes much 
more thickly inhabited and better 
cultivated. The road becomes en- 
livened by passing travellers on 
horseback and foot and caravans, 
a sure indication that the cele- 
brated valley of Meean-Cal is not 
far off. The fortress is situated on 
a height, and surrounded by a high 
ampart and a deep ditch. It is 
the seat of government for the dis- 
trict of the same name, which is 
inhabited by the powerful and war- 
like tribes of the Ouzbecs. 

On the morning of the 29th we 
left for Bokhara, the road running 
the whole way through the valley 
of Zariafshan, and being much 
better than that between Kalty 
Koorzan and Samarcand. We 
travelled the whole distance—187 
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versts—in five days. The road is 
good, and passes through many 
towns and villages, and a thickly- 
populated and well - cultivated 
country, traversed by innumerable 
artificial watercourses, and con- 
taining many bazaars and caravan- 
saries that appeared much fre- 
quented. All this showed there 
existed a great trade and agricul- 
tural activity. The road crosses 
several sandy tracts before reach- 
ing Malik; and from these the 
sandy steppe of the same name 
penetrated this rich country as far 
as Kouja Bastou, a distance of 
about 30 versts. Land is very 
dear throughout the valley, and is 
so highly prized that there is not 
one corner fit for cultivation, and 
near enough to the watercourses, 
that is not made available. 

As we approached Bokhara the 
country became more thickly inha- 
bited, and the road was enlivened 
by travellers of all descriptions. 
About nine versts from this city we 
passed the tomb of the famous 
Mahometan saint, Bogouyeddin, 
which is visited by pilgrims from 
the most distant Mahometan coun- 
tries. Soon afterwards we came 
upon the grand canal of Zariaf- 
shan, with landing-places for the 
wood floated down from the Meean- 
Cal valley to Bokhara. This canal 
was constructed to supply water to 
the town and its neighbourhood ; 
notwithstanding which there is a 
great want of water there, and 
officers are specially employed to 
superintend its fair distribution, 
and name the days and hours for 
giving it to the different quarters of 
the town. If any persons do not 
succeed in taking it on their allot- 
ments, or filling their zooza (the 
well there is in every court), they 
must go without until their turn 
comes round again. The same 
system of watering exists through- 
out the valley of Zariafshan, where 
the very close attention paid to the 
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cultivation of the land shows what 
a remunerative occupation it must 
bethere. All the sedentary popu- 
lation of the country take part in 
it, notwithstanding the hard labour 
it involves; and even the capi- 
talists, who are merchants by pro- 
fession, pay much attention to it, 
and even more to gardening. In 
the city of Bokhara there is a dis- 
tinct class, who occupy themselves 
solely with reselling lands re- 
claimed from the steppe, and 
brought into cultivation by the 
town authorities. 

We found it absolutely impossible 
to obtain any reliable information 
respecting the beautiful country 
through which we passed, because 
all strangers are looked upon as 
spies, and under the strictest sur- 
veillance, and where, to use the 
words of M. Vambéry, ‘a look is 
impudence, a question a crime, and 
to write a mortal sin.’ Such was 
our situation during the seven 
months we passed in the Kanat of 
Bokhara. Going there we always 
had at our side Ichan Khodja, or 
one of his crowd of servants, who 
waited our slightest movements ; 
returning we were disarmed and 
under a very strong escort. We 
were cut off from all communica- 
tion with the inhabitants, and the 
authorities took every precaution 
to prevent our obtaining any infor- 
mation. When on the road, or at 
resting-places, the passers-by and 
curious were kept at a distance, 
under the pretence that they might 
molest us. At the same time we 
were most careful to do nothing 
that could arouse their suspicions 
unnecessarily, and were most cir- 
cumspect in all our intercourse 
with them. From Ichan Khodja 
alone we learnt a few particulars ; 
for, being more intelligent than his 
countrymen, he never lost the 
opportunity of dwelling upon the 
richness and power of his country. 
As far as Samarcand he had been 
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so good-natured that our diplomatic 
attaché conceived hopes of being 
able to send home some particulars 
of the country; but as soon as 
those round him disapproved of 
his confidence in us he avoided, as 
much as possible, holding any in- 
tercourse with us. This change 
became more marked as we ap- 
proached Bokhara, the centre of 
Mussulman fanaticism, the bigotry 
and foolish superstition of which 
are incredible. 

The 1st of November we stopped 
for the night at Tash Coopru, a 
village about nine versts from Bok- 
hara, and whence Ichan Khodja 
was in constant communication 
with the Emir. The next morning 
we approached the town, passing 
through gardens nearly all the way. 
We were stopped under the walls 
of the town, and pressed to put on 
our full dress, to make our solemn 
entry into the sacred capital of the 
Mahometanism of Central Asia. 
At this moment the Bokharans, 
who attach the greatest importance 
to external appearances, found 
themselves much embarrassed by 
the question of how I was to tra- 
vel, whether on horseback or in 
the car in which I had travelled 
from Samarcand on account of 
my illness. This car had particu- 
larly attracted the attention of the 
natives along the road, prejudiced, 
as they are, against all equipages, 
which are unknown amongst them. 
It was referred to the Emir for his 
decision, and he allowed me to 
enter in my carriage. All difficul- 
ties being removed, we proceeded 
to enter the town. The streets were 
filled with such a dense crowd, and 
the people so blocked up the road, 
that the police had more than once 
to use their whips before we could 
geton. The greatest crowds were 
collected in the bazaars, one of 
which had at its gate pretty Gothic 
arches built in brick. From time 
to time we passed ancient mosques 
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built of bricks, but mostly in ruins, 
or on the point of falling. The 
rest of the buildings were of bricks 
dried in the sun, and many had 
two stories. There are not many 
gardens in the town, and the 
streets are very narrow. The po- 
pulation appears large; it is said 
to amount to 70,000 souls. 

After following for a long time 
the narrow and winding streets, 
we stopped before a small alley, 
hardly wide enough to admit my 
arba, in which stood the building 
appropriated to the embassy. The 
gates opened, and we entered a 
large square court (the first court), 
three sides of which were taken up 
with apartments, whilst on the 
fourth was the communication with 
a second large court, surrounded 
on three sides by walls of clay; 
the fourth side was divided by a 
low wall from a small court, en- 
closed on three sides by the adja- 
cent buildings (this was the third 
court). Between the three there 
was a square house, built round a 
small court in its centre, one side 
of which looked upon each of the 
three courts, the fourth on the 
apartments inhabited by the family 
of the Bokharan official. We were 
to live in this square house ; three 
sides were assigned to us, the side 
looking upon the first court and 
our exterior court being given to 
the servants of the Bokharan officer, 
and whose duties were to watch 
our movements. On our arrival 
we were all lodged in separate 
rooms, until they summoned us to 
a large room, where Bokharan ser- 
vants had served a collation on a 
figured table-cloth, spread over the 
carpets that covered the floor. 
The whole length of the room 
copper dishes were placed, con- 
taining fritters, fruits, melons, wa- 
ter-melons, almonds, pistachio-nuts, 
sugar-candy, grapes, different kinds 
of preserves, tea and sugar, and 
lastly, the inevitable shourpa. 
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Soon after, Ichan Khodjacame to 
introduce tous the official into whose 
care we were given ; and having done 
so, he left us to wait on the Emir. 
The official’s name was Shacowl. 
Some time afterwards he returned 
to tell us he had been well received, 
and that all was going well. 

They supplied us with a few 
fowls, a hare, some meal and milk, 
butter, fruit, tallow candles, a little 
tea and sugar; and our own cook 
prepared our meals. 

They gave to the Kuirguises and 
Cossacks mutton, rice, bread, can- 
dles, and, very rarely, a little tea 
and some kishmish (grapes with- 
out stones, which they use for 
sugar). 

Although they supplied us with 
plenty of provisions, the forage for 
the horses was given sparingly 
enough. We begged Shacowl to 
give us more, or to allow us to 
buy what we wanted. That day, 
when Ichan Khodja came to see us, 
we spoke to him about it, and he 
promised to make our requests 
known to the Emir; but nothing 
was changed. 

Soon after our arrival we dis- 
covered that the door of our inner 
court was locked. When we asked 
Ichan Khodja the reason, he an- 
swered that.with them it was 
equivalent to a guard of honour, 
and we must on no account go 
out till we had been presented to 
the Emir; in other words, we were 
to submit to a positive imprison- 
ment, by being confined in these 
mud sheds—which is all these 
rooms could be called. 

After some days of anxiety and 
depression, the monotony of our 
lives being very discouraging, we 
received the joyful intelligence 
that the Emir would do us the 
honour of receiving us. 

This honour, fixed at first for a 
day not far distant, was postponed 
so often that we had almost ceased 
to believe in it, when one morn- 
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ing we were requested to dress for 
the approaching interview. 

We arranged together all we in- 
tended to say, and gave ourselves 
infinite pains to think of all the 
most powerful arguments in favour 
of our liberty. 

We might have spared ourselves 
the trouble. 

When the hour arrived, with the 
most ridiculously formal and pom- 
pous gestures, we were taken round 
and round halls and chambers and 
antechambers till we were bewil- 
dered, and then marched into the 
outer passage of a square chamber, 
open upon three sides till within a 
few feet of the ground. On a throne 
in the centre sat the Emir, as mo- 
tionless as though made of wood. 
He took not the slightest notice of 
us. We were solemnly kept in 
front of him for several minutes, 
to see him full face ; we were, with 
the same ceremony, taken to the 
right side of the square, to see his 
profile from that point of view; 
and after a few moments, we were 
turned to the left, to study it from 
that side also. My sense of the 
ridiculous was so forcibly appealed 
to, that I nearly laughed out loud. 

Whether I made a sound, or that 
our escort was afraid of our doing 
so, I do not know; but we were 
hurried back to our prison with far 
scantier ceremony than before. 

The key turned in the lock, and 
our hearts sank—we had made no 
progress—and we threw ourselves 
on the ground in a fit of despair. 

What was to be our fate? 


This question, it was evident, he 
never lived to answer. This jour- 
nal, with other papers, found its 
way to Russia probably by means 
of Ichan Khodja, who seems to 
have been no unkind guardian. 
But the writer has not again been 
heard of ; and a melancholy inter- 
est, therefore, attaches to this frag- 
ment. 
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I. 


A THOUSAND years ago (more or 
less) there lived in the hill country, 
not far from the town now known 
as Freiburg, in the Breisgau, a poor 
charcoal-burner. Though he toiled 
hard from early morn to dewy eve, 
it was all he could do to keep body 
and soul together. Being of an 
aspiring turn of mind, this char- 
coal-burner was bitterly discon- 
tented with his lot ; and when he 
looked down into the valley and 
saw the lordly castles that crowned 
every eminence, and the turrets of 
more than one palatial religious 
house, he cursed the cruel fate that 
had made him a hewer of wood, 
instead of a powerful baron or a 
wealthy abbot. Often, after his 
day’s work was done, would he 
throw himself, half-tired to death, 
on his rude bed of leaves, and 
ponder deeply on the mysterious 
dispensation which makes of one 
man a pauper and another a prince. 

‘Do we not all come into the 
world naked ?’ he thought. ‘Are 
we not born equal? Is not one 
man as good as another? What 
have those fellows down there done 
that they should be clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day, while Iam 
forced to live up here all alone like 
a mountain cat, feed on bacon and 
black bread, and sleep on a bed of 
leaves in a leaky old hut? I am 
as good as any of them—ay, 
better ; for my body is stouter, my 
limbs are bigger and stronger than 
theirs. Not one of them that I 


have seen yet—even the burly 
Ou. von Riesenberg—that I could 
not brain with my staff in spite of 
their long swords and those iron 
pots they put on their stupid 
heads.’ 

The poor charcoal-burner’s re- 
flections always terminated in 
sleep, and so the solution of the 
problem was indefinitely deferred. 

At length an event occurred 
which gave an entirely new turn 
to his thoughts, and altered the 
whole career of his life. In order 
to convert the wood he cut, dur- 
ing the day, into charcoal, he 
covered it over with clay, set it on 
fire, and left the heap to smoulder 
all night. One morning, the most 
memorable of his life, when he 
went to his furnace, as usual, and 
removed the charcoal, he saw, 
lying on the floor, a great bar of 
pure silver, still hot as if it had 
just been smelted. He uttered a 
shout of joy, and after further tes- 
tifying his pleasure by a vigorous 
dance round his furnace, he picked 
up the precious find, tied it up in 
an old clout, and hid it carefully 
away in a corner of his hut. The 
next morning he found that his fur- 
nace had produced another ingot, 
and as the supply went on without 
intermission, he had soon a very 
respectable pile, which, in the ab- 
sence ofa lock-up cupboard or a 
strong-room, he concealed under a 
heap of leaves and branches. 

About this time the charcoal- 
burner, no longer poor, chanced to 
make a journey to the plain, where 
he heard that the once-powerful 
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king of a neighbouring country, 
driven from his throne by a revo- 
lution, and now dwelling in a hum- 
ble cottage hard by, had issued a 
proclamation offering the hand of 
his daughter and a principality to 
whomsoever should advance him 
enough money to equip an army 
and recover his throne. 

‘A princess and a principality ! 
said the charcoal-burner to him- 
self. ‘Exactly what Iwant. The 
arrangement will suit me to a T. 
To-morrow I will wait on his ex- 
majesty, and make him a tender of 
my assistance.’ 

So next morning the charcoal- 
burner, after donning his Sunday 
best (which was not, however, 
much better than his week-day 
worst), and washing his face (a 
thing that, as a rule, he did only 
on Sundays, but this was a spe- 
cial occasion), he shouldered his 
sack of silver, and set out for the 
plain. The sack having been used 
for carrying charcoal was neces- 
sarily very dirty, and the day being 
warm, and the charcoal-burner not 
possessing a pocket-handkerchief, 
he was forced to use his hands, 
blackened bycontact with the sack, 
to stroke the perspiration from his 
brow (varied by an occasional ap- 
plication of his coat-sleeve), so that 
when he arrived at the royal abode 
his appearance was, perhaps, not 
quite as courtly as he supposed. 

The door was opened by a stout 
old gentleman, who had formerly 
been the monarch’s prime minister. 

‘What do you want?’ he asked 
rudely and suspiciously. 

‘I want to see the king.’ 

‘What is your business ?” 

‘ That is my business.’ 

And without further parley, the 
charcoal-burner pushed the old 
gentleman on one side, and stalked 
into the house. 

He found the king sitting on a 
three-legged stool. 

‘What do you want?’ asked his 
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Majesty, using just the same words 
as his prime minister had done. 

‘I want to help you to win back 
your kingdom on the ‘conditions 
set forth in your proclamation.’ 

* You / exclaimed the astonished 
monarch. ‘ You/ Why, you are 
onlyacommon man. You cannot 
help me to my kingdom.’ 

‘Wait till you have seen my cre- 
dentials,’ said the charcoal-burner, 
at the same time pouring the glit- 
tering contents of his sack at the 
king’s feet. ‘What do you think 
of that now? And there’s more 
where that comes from.’ 

‘God bless me! You must be 
Croesus come to life again. Where 
have you got all thismoney? Who 
are you?” 

‘ A king’s son-in-law and a duke, 
if your Majesty is a true man.’ 

‘I ama true man, my lord duke; 
and, as you ‘will find, as good as 
my word. Come hither, Jona, my 
dear.’ 

Whereupon a beautiful girl of 
seventeen entered the room, and 
she was so graceful, and so splen- 
didly dressed, that the poor char- 
coal-burner felt quite ashamed of 
his rough garb and dirty face. 

‘Behold in this gentleman your 
future husband, Jona,’ said the 
king.’ 

The princess bowed, and put her 
lily-white hand into the charcoal- 
burner’s horny fist. 

‘Circumstances, over which he 
has no control,’ continued the 
monarch, ‘ have prevented him from 
appearing in apparel more befitting 
the occasion ; but, as this pile of 
silver which he has just poured at 
my feet testifies, he is rich, and 
when we have recovered our rights, 
as, thanks to his help, we speedily 
shall, your husband, my child, will 
be one of the greatest men in the 
land.’ 

His Majesty proved a true pro- 
phet. He succeeded in his enter- 
prise, and the charcoal-burner was 
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created Duke of Zaehringen and 
Carnthia, and made ruler over all 
the region round about. He de- 
veloped high qualities as an ad- 
ministrator, and showed himself 
fully worthy of the king’s confi- 
dence and kindness. He built 
himself a magnificent castle at 
Zaehringen, a place from which he 
derived his principal title, and be- 
came celebrated, far and wide, 
as Berthold the Bearded. But, 
strangely enough, all this property 
did not bring him content; and 
there were times when he wished 
that he had remained a simple 
charcoal-burner in the same forests 
of the Breisgau, where he now 
hunted the wild boar and the red 
deer, with a lordly following of 
knights and retainers. -The Princess 
Jona died a few years after their 
marriage, and for his second wife 
he took a noble lady, with an im- 
mense fortune and a bad temper. 
He had a large family, and his 
sons were not always obedient, nor 
his daughters always loving. His 
feudatories were rebellious, his 
thralls discontented, and he had 
frequent disputes with his suzerain 
—the king who succeeded the 
monarch whom he had helped to 
win back his kingdom. Berthold’s 
troubles preyed on his mind. He 
grew gloomy and morose, gave 
way to ungovernable fits of rage, 
and led his servitors such a terrible 
life, that had he not paid them 
extraordinary wages they would 
have struck work in a body, and 
left hirn to serve himself. 

One day, when the Duke hap- 
pened to be in a particularly bad 
humour, his major-domo waited 
upon him, as was his custom, to 
inquire what it would please his 
Serene Highness to have for din- 
ner. 

‘Dinner, dinner,’ exclaimed the 
Duke savagely, ‘the devil take the 
dinner !’ 

‘Yes, your Highness,’ answered 
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the major-domo gravely; ‘but it 
must first be made. What would 
it please your Highness to order?’ 

‘Bring me,’ said Berthold, with 
a snarl—‘ bring me a roast baby.’ 

‘Yes, your Highness,’ replied 
the servant; and as he silently 
withdrew, the lord of Zaehringen 
breathed a sigh and sank into deep 
thought. 

Two hours later he was roused 
from his reverie by the entrance of 
the major-domo, who ushered in 
two waiters carrying between them 
an enormous dish. 

Horror of horrors! On the dish 
lay, done to a turn and beautifully 
browned the trussed-up body of a 
six-months-old baby. 

‘What is that? roared Berthold 
the Bearded, rising from his chair, 
his eyes aflame, and his red beard 
bristling with rage. ‘ What, in the 
name of all the fiends, have you 
got there?’ 

‘The roast baby you ordered for 
dinner, my lord Duke.’ 

‘You have never dared—you 
don’t mean to tell me, varlets, that 
you have killed and cooked a poor 
little baby ; that you took my ran- 
dom words seriously ? By the piper 
that played before Moses, by the 
grave of my mother and the bones 
of my father, I’ll gibbet every man 
Jack of you as high as Haman” 

‘You surely would not be so 
unjust, my lord Duke,’ answered 
the major-domo, without the slight- 
est sign of discomposure. ‘We 
have only obeyed your orders, and 
you always visit disobedience with 
your severest displeasure. We dared 
not do otherwise.’ 

‘It is true, it is true,’ exclaimed 
Berthold, sinking back into his 
chair ; ‘ wretched man that I am! 
You have only done your duty. I 
am rightly served. Take the un- 
lucky little wretch away, and see 
that it has Christian burial. I must 
try to make what poor amends to 
the parents I can.’ 
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‘ They want no amends, my lord 
Duke.’ 

‘ How?’ 

‘Cook bought it from the mo- 
ther—one of the thralls. She seem- 
ed glad to get rid of it, your Serene 
Highness.’ 

‘Did she know for what purpose 
it was intended ?” 

‘She did, my lord Duke.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ gasped the 
Duke, ‘what is the world coming 
to?” 

From that moment Berthold 
knew not a moment's peace. If 
he had eaten it, the baby could 
not have lain heavier on his soul. 
He made pilgrimages, performed 
penances, and, in hope of purging 
his soul and appeasing the wrath 
of Heaven, he built the famous 
town of Freiburg in the Breisgau, 
and set in the midst of it a fine 
church. He also built and en- 
dowed two convents in the Black 
Forest, said many prayers, received 
frequent absolutions, and burnt 
thousands of candles at the shrines 
of hundreds of saints. But all was 
in vain: he failed to regain his 
peace of conscience ; and Berthold 
the Bearded, Lord of Zaehringen 
and Carinthia, died, bitterly re- 
gretting that he had been tempted 
to exchange his charcoal-burning 
and his quiet life in the woods for 
the coronet of a duke and the 
hand of a princess. 


—_— 


IL. 


SHapowy though the story of 
Berthold the Bearded undoubtedly 
is, there are acute critics who see 
in it a fable based upon truth: they 
think that the great house which 
he, or somebody else, founded 
owed its rise to successful mining 
operations, of which fact the legend 
of the silver ingot is no more than 
the poetic and slightly exaggerated 
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expression. Be that as it may, 
Berthold’s successors were historic 
and sufficiently taught personages. 
Their sway extended over the re- 
gion of the Black Forest, and much 
of the country now known as 
Switzerland owned their rule. 

Berthold II. married Agnes of 
Rheinfelden, and died in 1111; 
Berthold III. married Sophia of 
Bavaria, and died in 1123. Ber- 
thold V., surnamed the ‘ Rich,’ last 
and greatest of the Dukes of Zaeh- 
ringen, inherited from his father, 
Berthold IV., the regency of Bur- 
gundy east of the Jura. This 
heritage was a troublesome one ; 
it embittered his life and hastened 
his death. The Burgundian nobles, 
always turbulent and rebellious, 
resisted the reforms by which he 
sought to ameliorate the lot of his 
lowlier subjects, and fiercely re- 
sented the favour which he showed 
to the towns and traders, who 
greatly aided him in his efforts to 
check the overweening arrogance 
of his feudatories. When they 
openly rebelled, he met them in 
the field, and, after several en- 
counters, defeated them in a pitched 
battle. To consolidate his victory, 
and the better to hold his own in 
any future contests that might 
arise, he fortified Moudon and 
Yverdon (Canton Vaud), and the 
castle of Burgdorf (Canton Berne), 
which last he chose for a residence. 
But his greatest exploit in building 
was the building of the city of 
Berne, 

The first scene in a famous co- 
medy, in twenty acts, written in 
1609, by Michael Stetter, a sena- 
tor of Berne, represents the Duke 
as calling together his Council in 
Burgdorf Castle, and making a 
speech to this effect: ‘An old pro- 
verb, handed down to us by our 
ancestors, has it that when riches 
and honours come in by one door, 
hatred and envy enter by another. 
My father, who ranked high 
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among the European potentates, 
knew well the truth of this adage ; 
and I, who inherit from him the 
fine duchy of Burgundy and the 
beautiful lordship of Nydeck, I 
also, who wish no man ill, have 
incurred the hatred of my nobles. 
But God; in his goodness, has be- 
stowed upon me great blessings. 
I have many faithful servants. I 
have never oppressed the poor. I 
do detest tyranny and pride ; there- 
fore, my friends, do these haughty 
nobles hate me. But I have the 
love of my people—have I not, 
Baron of Bubenberg ?’ 

‘The people look up to you as 
their protector and friend,’ an- 
swered the Baron, who was one of 
the Duke’s most faithful ministers. 

After a long deliberation with 
his Council, Berthold decides that 
the best means of keeping the 
nobles in order and protecting the 
people from their exactions, is to 
build a walled city in a central po- 
sition, into which they may gather 
and live in peace. 

Then the First Huntsman is sent 
for, a man of years and wisdom, 
who knows every stream and hill 
and forest in the country, and 
asked for his advice touching the 
site of the proposed city. In reply 
he makes a long speech, wherein, 
after protesting his devotion to the 
Duke and his dynasty and his sense 
of the honour conferred upon him 
in demanding his counsel, he ar- 
gues that the most advantageous 
position for a great town is in the 
neighbourhood of his Highness’s 
hunting tower of Nydeck, on the 
left bank of the Aar. 

The suggestion finding favour 
with the Duke, he announces, 
amid the plaudits of his council- 
lors, that, on the following day, 
there will be a grand hunt in the 
forest of Nydeck, and that the first 
beast killed shall give his name to 
the new city. 

Whereupon the Baron of Buben- 
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berg opines that the name of a 
city being a matter of high mo- 
ment, it is greatly to be desired 
that the first spoil of the chase 
may be some fine and noble ani- 
mal. 

The First Hunter answers that 
the forest abounds with all sorts of 
large game, particularly with red 
and fallow deer; but that he and 
his faithful pigueurs will use their 
utmost efforts to lay at the feet of 
his Highness a lordly bear. 

In olden times the river Aar, 
after leaving the Lake of Thun and 
bathing the walls of the ancient 
church of Schertzlingen, flowed 
through the town of Thun, which, 
with its fortifications, defended the 
territories of Zaehringen from the 
seigneurs of the Oberland. With 
many bends the stream then tra- 
versed thick and sombre pine 
woods, in the midst whereof stood 
the great castle of Bubenberg. Next, 
as if flying affrighted from those 
wilds, it threw itself, spinning and 
swirling, into the valley of Matte, 
where were several corn mills be- 
longing to the lord of Bubenberg. 
Further on, the Aar forced its way 
through a narrow gorge, formed 
by the hills covered with oak trees, 
on one of which stood the Duke’s 
hunting tower of Nydeck. A 
wooden bridge, defended by a bas- 
tion, crossed the Aar hereabouts, 
white with foam, and tossing tem- 
pestuously in its rock-strewn bed. 

This was the scene of the chase 
which should decide the name of 
the new city. 

Early in the morning, the Duke 
of Zaehringen, attended by a train 
of galiant knights and a bevy of 
fair ladies, crossed the wood 
bridge and took his stand on a jut- 
ting rock, whence could be seen 
all the preliminary incidents of the 
hunt ; for it was intended to drive 
the quarry to near where Berthold 
stood, and kill him at the ducal 
feet. 
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The duke had not long to wait. 
In less than an hour the notes of 
the huntsman’s horn, the shouts of 
the Aigucurs, and the baying of the 
hounds, proclaimed that one of the 
wild animals of the forest had been 
tracked to his lair. Then there 
was a cracking of branches, a 
trampling of hoofs, a ringing cheer, 
and a mighty he-bear, with great 
gleaming teeth and lolling tongue, 
rushed out of the wood and ran at 
full speed towards the river. For 
a moment he hesitated, but hear- 
ing the cries behind him, he 
plunged into the seething water, 
and struck out boldly for the other 
side. The duke and his com- 
panions, seeing this, gave their 
horses the rein, and were just in 
time to turn the bear back as he 
rose from the river. The pigueurs 
and the hounds came up at the 
same time. All rushed pell-mell 
into the water. A terrible fight 
followed, and the Aar was dyed 
deep with Bruin’s blood, mingled 
with that of more than one of his 
foes, whom his terrible paws had 
laid low. But numbers were against 
him, and in a few minutes the car- 
case was dragged from the water 
and laid at the duke’s feet. 

‘It is a fine and powerful animal, 
gentlemen,’ said Berthold. ‘ Barr’ 
(bear, hence Berne) ‘shall be the 
name of our new city; and it will 
one day be as powerful, and as 
much feared by its enemies, as 
that bear was feared by the other 
denizens of the forest.’ 

On his return to the tower, Bert- 
hold conferred with his councillors 
as to whom he should confide the 
execution of the great scheme on 
which they had unanimously re- 
solved. Nobody was considered 
so suitable as the Baron of Buben- 
berg, who had travelled in many 
lands and had great experience ; 
and to him accordingly was the 
task intrusted. 

Not long after this event a ter- 
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rible misfortune befell the House 
of Zaehringen. The two sons of 
the duke died suddenly at Burg- 
dorf of a mysterious malady, which 
the leeches who were called in de- 
clared to be due to a subtle poison. 
According to tradition, the poison- 
ing was contrived by some of 
Berthold’s discontented nobles, in 
revenge for the severe measures 
he had taken against them. They 
are said to have effected their 
object through the instrumentality 
of his second wife, the Countess of 
Freiburg, whom one of the con- 
spirators had persuaded to give the 
children poison, under the pretext 
that it was a harmless potion, and 
good for their health. The duke, 
in full belief that his wife was privy 
to the foul deed, had her put to 
death. He afterwards discovered 
how she had been deceived by the 
conspirators, and that she was no 
more guilty of the crime for which 
she had suffered than himself. The 
duke’s life was thenceforth over- 
shadowed by two great sorrows. 
He grieved for his sons and he 
grieved for his wife, and his grief 
was sharpened by the bitter con- 
sciousness, ever present in his soul, 
that he had imbrued his hands in 
innocent blood. Switzerland, where 
these misfortunes had befallen him, 
became hateful to him, and he 
passed the remainder of his days 
at Freiburg, in the Breisgau. Yet 
he always took a warm interest in 
the city of his creation, and when 
he grew old and feeble, and felt 
that his end was approaching, he 
placed Berne under the special 
protection of the Emperor Fre- 
deric II., who, at his instance, 
confirmed and extended its liber- 
ties and privileges in the celebrated 
charter known as the Golden Bull. 

Among other things, this instru- 
ment stipulated that Berne should 
never be separated from the em- 
pire ; that it should have two an- 
nual fairs ; that if a merchant were 
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robbed during the fair, the emperor 
would punish the robber ; that the 
emperor would never appoint a 
Landamman, a priest, or a school- 
master, but confirm those whom 
the city might name to him; that 
no burgher of Berne should ever 
be constrained to escort the em- 
peror so far that he could not 
reach his own home before night- 
fall; that when the emperor visited 
Berne, the city should find lodg- 
ings for him, his suite, and his 
knights; that wager of battle 
should be lawful; that the city 
should be empowered to coin 
money and judge offences ; that it 
should be free from taxes; and 
that, finally, it should enjoy all the 
privileges possessed by the im- 
perial city of Cologne. 


Whether because of this charter 
or not, Berne flourished exceed- 
ingly. As the old chronicler An- 
selm says: 

‘The prophecies made about its 
greatness were accomplished. _Lit- 
tle by little the Bear’s claws grew 
strong and formidable ; his mouth 
filled with terrible teeth; his eyes 
and ears became sharp and keen; 
he left his den to devour his neigh- 
bours and make war on his ene- 
mies; he overthrew the eagle of 
Austria, and conquered the bull of 
Burgundy.’ 

In modern times a far nobler 
and more worthy destiny than any 
of these has been reserved for the 
city of Bear—that of being the 
capital of the freest of European 
States. 











TJ ALBOT’S FOLLY. 


By W. B. GILBERT. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTIONS. 


TuIs story opens on the doorstep 
of No. 9 Dorchester: place, Mayfair. 
The young man who has just rung 
the bell, and sounded a sharp ala- 
rum on the knocker at that address, 
is our hero. Permit an introduc- 
tion. ‘Talbot Welbore, Esq., bar- 
rister-at-law. There is, perhaps, a 
lack of the true romautic quality in 
such a surname ; but people have 
gone from time to time through 
very surprising adventures in spite 
of an adverse christening. ‘Talbot 
is four-and-twenty, tall, and well- 
built, with a fresh boyish face of 
that complexion which gives the 
Anglo-Saxon, beyond the man of 
any other race, an air of the strip- 
ling in years of manhood. An ex- 
pression about the eye suggests 
that the spirit of which it is the 
mirror is less of the active and 
practical than of the dreamy and 
speculative cast. His short brown 
hair has that natural curl which is 
still, as it was in the old Athenian 
days, a grace of golden youth. His 
whole presence impresses you fa- 
vourably. It is manly, honest, in- 
telligent. It is that ofa well-born, 
well-bred, well-ordered young Eng- 
lishman. 

He is clearly at home at No. 9. 
He stands at his ease, taking no 
care for the posture in which the 
opening of the door may find him, 
and using none of those small per- 
sonal preparatives which mark the 
man entering where his acquaint- 
ance is not on that familiar footing 
which saves the necessity of keep- 


ing up appearances. His back is 
to the door, one hand is in one 
pocket, the other swings a cane in 
slow motion to a soft whistle which, 
it may be, tells of thought rather 
than the want of it. 

No. g is, in fact, the residence 
of Talbot’s father, Grantley Wel- 
bore, Esq., M.P. The house is 
not of the first class. It is doubt- 
ful whether Dorchester-place has 
the right to consider itself in the 
fashionable quarter at all. But its 
residents assume the locality, and 
pay for it. Only for the look of 
the thing they could house them- 
selves as well, or better, just out- 
side the debatable boundary, for 
a coachman’s wages less in the 
rent. That, however, would not 
be Mayfair. Dorchester-place faces 
an oblong strip of ground enclosed 
by a meagre hedge which, in its 
turn, is cased by an elaborate iron 
railing. A few trees of the orna- 
mental varieties rise out of ever- 
green clumps of shrubbery. The 
thin grass gives place at eccentric 
intervals to flower-beds cut out in 
hearts, clubs, spades, and dia- 
monds, as though some fanatic of 
the game had taken the opportuni- 
ty to raise a monument to cards. 
The beds are just now heaps of 
raw earth, with little bits of lath 
sticking up here and there above 
the graves of seedlings that lie be- 
neath waiting resurrection. There 
is an old gardener, never seen but 
in one working attitude, that is, 
leaning on a rake in contemplation 
of a watering-pot. Dorchester- 
place has never patronised its plea- 
sure-ground. Each family has been 
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holding back for their neighbours 
to begin ; but the neighbours have 
mot made up their minds to visit 
the little reserve, which looks 
from the window so arid in sum- 
mer and so bleak in winter. 

Dorchester-place is prim, dull, 
and more than respectable. It is 
genteel. You might as well seek 
vulgarity here as look for zstheti- 
cism in Seven Dials. The spot 
looks bright enough this fine Feb- 
fuary evening, with the sunset on 
its comfortably-coloured house- 
fronts. The fading rays are re- 
flected in shimmering points of 
light from the burnished brasses 
on the line of doors, from the neat- 
ly-curtained windows, from the gilt 
hands and figures of the clock-dial 
on the spire of the church which 
stands at right angles to the end of 
Dorchester-place. It is half-past 
four by the clock. 

The hour at which Ceesar landed 
in Britain is also the hour at which 
the reader falls in with Talbot Wel- 
bore. There is no time to ponder 
the coincidence, for the door has 
opened at No. 9. Let us enter 
with Talbot. The interior has all 
the inviting aspects of an English 
home. The decorator and uphol- 
sterer have both been allowed to 
do their part, but they have not 
been permitted to spoil it. These 
barbarian offerings, the cup, the 
feather, and the fan, which wor- 
shippers of the modern furniture 
cultus render to their household 
gods, are not obtrusive here. Ablue 
saucer, or a willow-pattern plate, 
is, to one of the Welbores, what 
the primrose was to the unimagina- 
tive person in Mr. Wordsworth’s 
poem. There are dados in the 
house, but they have no mysterious 
symbolism for its inmates. A pea- 
cock trophy adorns the mantelshelf 
in Miss Welbore’s bedroom, but 
does not in the least inspire that 
young lady with pre- Raphaelite 
‘yearnings and raptures. Mrs. Wel- 
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bore had more than once hinted 
the desirability of bringing the 
house a little more down to date 
and in harmony with the social 
frenzy of the moment. Mr. Wel- 
bore had conceded so far as to 
purchase a pair of antique cabinets, 
manufactured six months before in 
a Soho workshop. When he came 
to think over the six score guineas 
he had paid for those articles, he 
spoke his mind pretty freely in do- 
mestic council, and showed con- 
clusive reasons against further ex- 
travagance of the sort. He said, 
and said with truth, that nothing 
could excel in appearance, as well 
as in comfort, the fine old plenish- 
ing he had transported to his Lon- 
don residence from his country seat 
at The Laurels, Muddlebury, Clod- 
shire. 

Talbot finds his mother and sis- 
ter in the study with his father. 
Mrs. Welbore sits at the glowing 
hearth, an evening paper in her 
hand. She has just read for the 
honourable member for Muddle- 
bury the latest forecast of the Royal 
Message to Parliament, which opens 
to-morrow. The lady is, perhaps, 
forty-five, but looks at least five 
years younger. She belongs to the 
canvas of Rubens. She has the 
fulness of form and the rich flesh- 
tints which make beauty in women 
of middle age. Her ripe matronly 
graces are not marred by an odd 
streak of silverin the thick hair, or 
by a suggestion of crow’s-foot at 
the corner of the eye. She is a 
handsome woman; she knows it; 
and with a reasonable vanity she 
makes the most of it. The taste- 
ful cap she wears has a youthful 
and almost coquettish air; she 
uses with effect lace and jewelry, 
and is proud of her small plump 
milk-white hands. 

Talbot was startled one evening 
at his club when, happening to 
turn over the Upper Zen—the well- 
known society journal then recent- 
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ly launched—he read, among the 
items of fashionable gossip, a para- 
graph in which ‘ Azor’ thus wrote : 
‘Fortunate Grantley Welbore! 
Here is a Benedict who need not 
affect the amour dans le mariage. 
After twenty years of wedded life 
Mrs. Welbore is still one of the 
most attractive women in London 
Society. I saw her yesterday in 
the Row with her daughter—a 
young lady resembling her mother 
as the opening bud resembles the 
blooming rose. Happy member 
for Muddlebury—if you but knew 
it!’ Talbot brought home a copy 
of this proclamation, and made a 
splendid joke of it with his mother. 
Mrs. Welbore expressed some con- 
fusion and annoyance; but next 
week she became a subscriber to 
the Upper Ten, and hinted soon 
after to Talbot’s great friend and 
Edith’s admirer, Dr. Walter Lynton, 
a gentleman intimate in journalistic 
circles, that she should be glad tosee 
Azor at dinner. Upon her invita- 
tion the doctor brought the gossiper, 
who was made very much of, and 
showed a disposition to improve the 
acquaintance. Poor Mrs. Welbore, 
however, frightened him away, and 
ruined her harmless ambition by 
intimating that her photograph was 
at his service if he thought well to 
reproduce it in his gallery of fair 
and fashionable dames. Azor, talk- 
ing the incident over in confidence 
with Dr. Lynton, explained that 
the lady was well enough for a pic- 
ture, but wholly unqualified as a 
patrician. 

Miss Welbore sits at the table 
with her father. She is writing. 
The graphist of the Upper Zen has 
very aptly hit off her likeness to 
her mother. But her charms are 
those of twenty years. Edith Wel- 
bore is that type of English maiden 
which is as a revelation to strangers 
like M. Taine, in whose admiration 
of it there is envy. 

Mr. Welbore, M.P., is the most 
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imposing figure of the group. He 
requires description from a parlia- 
mentary as well as from a personal 
standpoint. He is in physical ac- 
cord with his family, but with no- 
table traits of his own. He is fifty, 
square-set, with hair prematurely 
and thoroughly blanched. The 
florid hue of his countenance might 
almost have been drawn from the 
mines of Canary, but is in reality 
the flush of robust health and a 
full habit. He has that trick of 
pursing his mouth and twitching 
his brow, common among people 
profoundly impressed with their 
own importance, and the necessity 
of keeping a face in correspondence 
with it. ‘This is with Mr. Welbore 
a very successful affectation. The 
consciousness of his worth and 
weight lends him gravity; his so- 
lemn_self-complacency suggests 
wisdom and dignity. Meeting him 
for the first time you would say, 
‘that head belongs to one of Plu- 
tarch’s men.’ But you soon found 
the head was that of an ordinary’ 
member of Parliament. It was a 
massive and pretentious casket en- 
closing a very middling jewel of 
brain. Still, it did very well fora 
senator. 

There was no more laborious or 
painstaking representative than the 
member for Muddlebury. He 
began his political career by rescw- 
ing that borough from the Radical 
enemy at a crisis when every vote 
was of vital consequence to the 
Tories. A stockbroker from Loth- 
bury with a long purse, a loud 
tongue, and a letter from a Liberal 
statesman in his pocket, had enter- 
ed the field, had engaged three- 
fourths of the public houses, bought 
up the loose electors, and enlisted 
the fighting section of the mob, be- 
fore the Conservative committee 
had chosen their candidate. There 
was, in fact, no candidate to choose, 
for every champion invited declined 
the desperate venture. Almost at 
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the eleventh hour it occurred to the 
committee to look nearer home. 
They did so, and hit on two names. 
One was that of Welbore of the 
Laurels, the other that of Darkin of 
Chadleigh Manor—Mr. Welbore’s 
brother-in-law. Darkin was soon 
dropped as an unpopular person, 
and it was determined to wait on 
Mr. Welbore. A deputation found 
him in his meadow, overseeing the 
haymakers, and romping with his 
two children. He was loth as 
Cincinnatus to leave his tranquil 
retirement for the stormy region of 
public life. More as an evasion, 
than with a serious design, he asked 
time to consult his wife. The de- 
putation gave him until next morn- 
ing. He left the haymakers, and 
opened the matter to Mrs. Wel- 
bore. That lady supported the 
deputation fortwo reasons. In the 
first place, she thought it would 
become her husband to be a Mem- 
ber of Parliament; in the second 
place, she thought it would become 
herself to be a member’s wife. 

It needed no mighty magic to 
fire Mr. Welbore with a longing for 
Parliamentary fame. His wife’s 
reasoning stirred up that senti- 
ment of self-esteem which lay dor- 
mant for want of provocation. It 
was, she said, a duty he owed his 
country, as well as himself, to take 
his light from under the bushel. 
Why should he waste it on the 
local petty-sessions bench, or at 
the annual dinner of the Agricul- 
tural Club, when the magnificent 
possibilities of the political arena 
lay open to his talents? Mr. Wel- 
bore came round to the same view. 
Yes, he had the stuff in him; it 
only required opportunity to bring 
it out. He would make his career 
a Westminster epic, not a mere 
Muddlebury bucolic. The expense 
rather daunted him; he hesitated 
also to face the cost of supporting 
two establishments on an income 
which was enough for comfort, but 
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not for ostentation. His wife re- 
minded him that a couple of thou- 
sand pounds lay idle in the bank, 
and he remembered himself that 
the deputation had said something 
about the Carlton going half the 
outlay, provided the fight was doné 
fide, and the candidate approved. 

Mr. Welbore consented to stand ; 
was duly nominated, and, to the 
general amazement, won the seat. 
His victory was the more remark- 
able because it broke a long spell 
of party ascendency in the borough ; 
and when he took his seat the 
triumphant Tories, celebrating in 
his return a particular success, gave 
him a most flattering ovation. In 
the atmosphere of the House he 
speedily inflated himself to his 
natural proportions, morally speak- 
ing. He began to feel himself a 
sort of Archimedes, only with this 
difference, that the member for 
Muddlebury Aad his lever and his 
fulcrum, and thought of using them 
some fine day. 

The House waited for Mr. Wel- 
bore. It isa superstitious assembly, 
owing, possibly, to the fact that it 
thinks gregariously, has its idols, 
and moves, like the mob, in ma- 
jorities, or in minorities. So when 
somebody said the nymber for 
Muddlebury looked an able man, 
the report went round that he 
was an able man. Honourable 
members began to look out for 
him, all the more as he had an air 
of biding his time and reserving 
himself for a great occasion and a 
worthy antagonist. His opportu- 
nity came at last. The Prime 
Minister—this was in 1870—had 
defended his Irish policy in a 
speech which roused the House. 
Twenty eager opponents dashed to 
the breach, but the cry of ‘New 
member!’ sent them back on their 
seats, and left Mr. Welbore, soli- 
tary and portentous, in possession 
of the floor. There was a general 
settling to attention and encourag- 
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ing applause. Mr. Disraeli, chief 
of the Opposition, clapped his 
glass to his eye in that furtive and 
stealthy fashion peculiar to him, 
and scanned with interest the re- 
cruit from which so much was ex- 
pected. Mr. Gladstone seized the 
largest sheet of paper within reach, 
laid it on his knee, and poising 
over it a quill of proportionate 
dimensions, waited with the air of 
one on guard against a debater 
likely to hit hard. The member 
for Muddiebury began his maiden 
speech. The first five minutes the 
House said to itself, all this twad- 
dle was meant as a foil to what 
was to follow ; in ten minutes, the 
House began to yawn ; in a quarter 
of an hour it had found out Mr. 
Welbore. The Prime Minister 
threw pen and paper on the table, 
and whispered to the Home Se- 
cretary, ‘He won't hurt us much.’ 
The Opposition Whip coming up 
to his leader when Mr. Welbore 
had resumed his seat, asked, 

‘ Well, how do you like our great 
gun ?” 

*A facial fraud !’ says the master 
ofepigram. After that, whenever 
the member for Muddlebury rose, 
Mr. Disraeli would affect not to 
remember his name. 

‘O,’ he used to say, throwing 
himself back on the front Opposi- 
tion bench, and closing his eyes. 
*Here’s that man with the mask— 
Dullbore —Smallbore— what's it? 
Just wake me when he subsides.’ 

All his audience, however, were 
not disappointed with Mr. Wel- 
bore’s first Parliamentary utterance. 
His family were present—Talbot 
under the clock, Mrs. Welbore and 
Edith in the Ladies’ Gallery. He 
went round with his son to where 
these simple women waited him, 
radiant with pleasure and pride. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘how did it 
go?” 

‘It was grand, darling,’ answers 
his wife, as she arranged his neck- 
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tie, pulled awry in the paroxysms of 
oratory. 

‘Why, father,’ chimes in Talbot, 
‘you have quite a spark of the di- 
vine fire.’ And the young fellow 
shakes him by the hand. 

Edith, with great enthusiasm, 
contributes the testimony of her 
experience to the family verdict. 
‘ Dear papa,’ she says, kissing him, 
‘I never heard anything like it ! 

There was some hypocrisy in his 
son’s laudations, but his female 
dependents were perfectly sincere. 
They never altered in their opinion, 
or in their criticism. 

‘ Mamma,’ Edith would say, after 
having surveyed the House from 
behind the grid/e, which gives a 
character of the Zoological Gar- 
dens to the place reserved for the 
tamer sex in the popular Chamber, 
‘mamma dear, do you know, I 
have been looking up the House 
and down the House, and I assure 
you I can’t see so fine a presence 
as papa’s—so stately, you know, 
and so noble.’ 

‘That has struck me before now, 
child,’ the mother would make re- 
ply. ‘I have often thought he 
would become the Ministerial 
Bench far better than many on it. 
Indeed I wonder how such plain- 
looking men come to govern the 
country. But I suppose it is all 
intrigue, as Mr. Welbore says, and 
you know, my dear, they are all 
jealous of him !’ 

This was Mr. Welbore’s own 
opinion. He certainly felt he was 
not appreciated as he deserved ; but 
he held to the belief that his merit 
was recognised, if it was not ac- 
knowledged; and it was a great 
comfort to him to think that the 
leading politicians of both parties 
were rather afraid of him. How- 
ever he resented the unwillingness, 
even of his own chiefs, to see in 
him a parliamentary force, he was 
a faithful partisan ; and if he failed 
as an orator, he made his mark in 
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other exercises of the senatorial 
function. It was unanimously ad- 
mitted that no other man in the 
Commons folded his arms in so 
statesmanlike a manner. He was 
also most useful in the parliamen- 
tary scenes which became frequent 
shortly after his first election to the 
seat he so long retained. Béran- 
ger’s Ministerialist Deputy was not 
more ready to hurler pour faire taire 
an inconvenient opponent, and the 
deep bass organ he brought into 
action in this mode of controversy 
placed him, by a long way, premier 
debater of his party, and second 
of the Assembled Wisdom, after 
the incomparable Major Goliah 
Gahagan, sometime of the Ahmed- 
nuggar Irregulars, who has survived 
his adventures, and Mr. Thackeray 
his biographer, to serve an honour- 
ed constituency in the House of 
which he is, or very recently was, 
sO prominent and popular a mem- 
ber. 

His friends and acquaintances 
were not quite so indulgent to Mr. 
Welbore’s foible as the members 
of his family. They endured, and 
even humoured it sometimes, for 
the member for Muddlebury was 
hospitable, his dinners were cosy, 
and the drawing-room in Dorches- 
ter-place was always enjoyable. 
But they often revenged themselves. 
It might be Pleadham, Q.C., the 
Chancery lawyer with whom young 
Welbore read forhiscall, who would 
say, walking home from Dorches- 
ter-place with Mr. Snobleigh, M.P., 
and Mr. Delaney Dodd, M.P. 

‘ Welbore is a good soul, but an 
awful humbug. ’Pon my honour, 
I believe when he hails a cab he 
makes a parliamentary motion of 
it.’ 

‘Yes,’ affirms the Hon. Mr. 
Snobleigh, one of the members for 
Clodshire, ‘ there’s rather too much 
of Welbore, M.P. I like to dine at 
Dorchester-place ; Mrs. Welbore is 
a charming hostess, and the daugh- 
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ter is just simply delightful; but 
hang it all, one can’t stand Welbore 
with that infernal pomposity of his 
—always talking Westminster shop. 
What a prig he is! But he really 
does think himself a pillar of 
Toryism.’ 

‘ Of Turveydropism, you mean.’ 

‘No, I don’t. By the way, I 
heard somebody say in the smok- 
ing-room the other night—Trum- 
pington I think it was —that things 
are not exactly square with Wel- 
bore as regards money matters. 
Seems some fellow, Hardhead or 
Hardhit, or some fellow, has him 
in his books for a heap.’ 

‘Do you mean Hardrop ? 

‘That’s the name: Trumpington 
says Welbore’s completely at his 
mercy.’ 

‘Your friend Trumpington has 
rather a loose tongue.’ 

‘He admits the failing. By the 
way, wasn’t Hardrop the name of 
the young lady I took down to 
dinner ?” 

‘Yes; that’s the daughter. She 
is an heiress, Snobleigh. How did 
you find her ?” 

‘ Even an heiress can’t afford to 
be lean and intellectual. But, by 
George, didn’t she make eyes at 
young Welbore ” 

‘ What?’ cries Mr. Delaney Dodd, 
with a start. 

‘Eyes at young Welbore. Have 
a cigar ?” 

‘Eyes at young Welbore,’ re- 
peats Mr. Dodd to himself, as 
he bites off the tip of Mr. Snob- 
leigh’s Havanna with his teeth. 
‘Not likely, L hope. If I thought 
that, I’d desert Welbore’s. Only 
for the grandeur of it, and the 
chance of that girl, I’'d say better 
a dinner of herbs with O’Trigger 
himself than a stalled ox with Wel- 
bore, and he prating while I’m 
eating it.’ 

‘I hope,’ the lawyer says, in a se- 
rious tone, ‘I hope it isn’t true that 
Hardrop has hold of our friend. 
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If he has, he won't let him go if he 
can keep his hooks in him.’ 

Thus these gentlemen, being in- 
timate, talked freely of a rumour 
which had unfortunately but too 
real a source. Perhaps they hinted 
at what should have been left under 
the seal of the festal rose ; but men 
upon occasion will chronicle as 
clear scandal as any housewife of 
them all. 

Mr. Hardrop had what the 
Queen’s Counsel called his hooks 
in the member for Muddlebury. 
The gorgeous self-expansion which 
came of his election involved Mr. 
Welbore in a corresponding outlay. 
It was by chance that he became 
indebted to Mr. Hardrop, solicitor 
and accommodation agent of Rosa- 
mond’s-gardens. That gentleman 
happened to be examined before 
a Parliamentary Committee on a 
question in which Mr. Welbore saw 
an opportunity of figuring on the 
floor of the House. Anxious to 
make up the subject, he introduced 
himself to the witness. The ac- 
quaintance ripened into intimacy 
before the member for Muddlebury 
felt that want of pounds which vexes 
public men. It seemed a fortunate 
thing that he should have made a 
convenient friend in the very nick 
of time. He borrowed a few 
thousands on mortgage of The 
Laurels. That was, after all, a baga- 
telle. He would learn from the 
enemy ; he would adopt two-thirds 
of the Liberal programme, and by 
retrenchment and reform bring his 
affairs into trim. The loan soon 
melted ; liabilities grew again. An- 
other loan ; a further pledge of his 
property. He became alarmed, 
and talked of resigning his seat. 
But his wife, though she acquiesced, 
was so miserable over it that he 
postponed the fatal hour. Besides, 
how could he efface himself? He 
had put down roots in London 
which, to steal a phrase from Elia, 
he could not tear up without blood. 
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The second loan went the way of 
the first ; and the very day before his 
appearance here he found himself 
obliged to seek Mr. Hardrop once 
more. He went out to Rosamond’s- 
gardens anxious and heavy ofheart. 
He returned elate, and with start- 
ling news for his wife. Mr. Har- 
drop, while readily meeting his 
need, had broached an alliance of 
the families, in terms which sug- 
gested that such an arrangement 
was indispensable to his daughter's 
happiness. The girl, he said, had 
taken a fancy to Talbot, and for his 
part he didn’t mind confessing he 
should be pleased if her liking was 
returned. She would have thirty- 
five thousand pounds, from which 
fifteen thousand would be deducted 
in full discharge of Mr. Welbore’s 
debts. Mr. Welbore was as pro- 
saica man as Mr. Hardrop. He 
thought the offer a providential 
incident. Dorinda Hardrop was 
as one of the family at Dorchester- 
place; and it seemed to him the 
most natural thing in the world that 
she should become so in reality. It 
did not occur to him that Talbot 
might not feel in the affair as, ac- 
cording to her father, the young 
lady did. He fell in with Mr. 
Hardrop’s proposal, and parted 
from him with the understanding 
that the event was to be promoted 
on both sides. 


CHAPTER IL. 
A FAMILY COUNCIL. 


Mr. WELsoRE’s study seemed 
built half-way up with blue-books. 
Above the cases containing this 
wealth of legislative lore the paint- 
ed images of Mr. Welbore’s ances- 
tors ranged themselves. The Wel- 
bore footsteps had echoed—not 
loudly, it is true, but still they had 
echoed—through the corridors of 
Time. All of the race who had 
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made themselves heard in this 
fashion were here. There was 
Geoffrey Welbore, supposed to be 
the original of the Country Knight 
in Swift’s Polite Conversations. 
Next him hung his daughter Cicely, 
the finest horsewoman of her shire, 
who lashed Squire Western with 
her hunting-whip because he dis- 
puted her right to the brush after a 
twenty-five mile run and kill. The 
gallant figure next is Mistress 
Cicely’s brother, Lieutenant John 
Welbore, present with the Guards 
at Fontenoy. Mr. Welbore, his 
descendant, always maintained, on 
the traditional authority of this 
warrior, that the celebrated ex- 
change of courtesies between Lord 
Hay and the Count d’Anteroche 
was as fanciful as the passage be- 
tween Canute and the sea, or Crom- 
well and the bauble. I!|-natured 
guests would sneer, and say Mr. 
Welbore’s motive in challenging 
the historical fact was to exalt the 
horns of his house. ‘The latest 
figure in this family Valhalla was 
Mr. Welbore’s father, the Rev. Abe- 
lard Tertullian Welbore, who wrote 
that learned work, the ‘ History of 
Muddlebury from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Erection of the New 
Gaol, with some Remarks on the 
Recent Discovery of Petrified Peri- 
winkles in the Neighbourhood.’ 
This erudite divine’s literary extra- 
vagance, in the way of publishing, 
in the costliest form, his sermons, 
poems, and researches, cut a mon- 
strous cantle out of the property, 
and left his son a comparatively 
poor man. 

The member for Muddiebury, 
when rehearsing his parliamentary 
locutions, would often address him- 
self to these effigies, as if they were 
living persons, which, in his ora- 
torical excitement, he had some 
notion they were. 

There was nothing to read in 
Mr. Welbore’s study except the 
blue-book, which, to ordinary peo- 
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ple, is about as inviting as the 
blue-pill. To Mr. Welbore it was 
what Rabelais was to the Cardinal 
Duprat. Observe the member for 
Muddlebury sitting now in the 
bosom of his family with ‘ Part 
Second of Correspondence relating 
to Afghanistan’ open before him. 
The House, as has been said, meets 
next day. The amendment to the 
address will be urged, it is ex- 
pected, chiefly in objection to the 
Asiatic policy of the Government ; 
and Mr. Welbore feels the weight 
of national interests upon him, as 
he tracks the evasive foot of diplo- 
macy from London to Simla, from 
Simla to Cabul, and back again 
to Downing-street by way of St. 
Petersburg. 

Enter Talbot, nothing surprised 
to see the ladies in the study, for 
it was not the mood of Mr. Wel- 
bore’s eccentric Muse to resent the 
society of the family; and Mrs. 
Welbore and Edith would bring 
here such pretence of work as ladies 
of their class occupy themselves 
withal, while they kept the senator 
company. Mr. Welbore’s son and 
heir makes salutation with a nod 
and asmile. Edith runs to him; 
he slips his arm round the girl’s 
waist, twirls her in two pirouettes 
half across the carpet, and lands 
her back in her chair, just touching 
her white forehead with his lips as 
she looks up laughing. The mo- 
ther’s eye beams as she watches 
the playful greeting of her lambs. 
The father happens just then to be 
entering Candahar, and does not 
therefore notice the little episode. 

‘Well, Talbot,’ says Mrs. Wel- 
bore, ‘how have you got on with 
your chambers ?” 

‘Iam King of the Castle, mo- 
ther; and here’s the key ;’ and he 
produces a latch-key large enough 
for a defensive weapon. ‘ At ten 
to-morrow morning the oracle will 
be prepared to speak—if anybody 

ares to consult him.’ 
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‘ You will take me with you to- 
morrow, Talbot,’ says his sister, 
who has been examining the rusty 
key with a curious interest, as if a 
turn of it would open to sight the 
enchanted regions of Law-land. 
‘I am longing,’ she adds, ‘to see 
Fowler’s Inn.’ 

‘All right, young lady. You 
won't be charmed, I warn you. It 
requires to be educated for the 
place before you can take to it— 
subdued to what you work in, you 
know—just as the spider to his 
den or the snake to his lair.’ 

‘I hope you won’t find those 
chambers dismal or uncomfortable,’ 
puts in Mrs. Welbore; ‘if you do, 
you must leave them at once.’ 

‘Don’t fear for me, mother dear,’ 
he answers, laughing. ‘You re- 
member the shivering tenant of the 
frigid zone, and what he boldly 
proclaims? Well, I am a lawyer, 
and native to the manor. I shall 
know, I fancy, how to make Fow- 
ler’s Inn bearable for a few hours 
a day, especially as I intend, after 
the first few days, to spend a good 
part of my working day in court. 
You know,’ he added laughingly, 
‘whenever I feel dull in Fowler's 
Inn, I have only to step two or 
three doors off to have the lively 
company of our friend Mr. De- 
laney Dodd.’ 

The name recalled Mr. Welbore 
for a second from Oriental realms. 
He looked up from his blue-book, 
and said ponderously, 

‘Talbot, it is my intention to 
accompany you to-morrow to Fow- 
ler’s Inn, partly to see how you are 
situated there, and partly to call 
on the honourable gentleman you 
have just named. I feel it neces- 
sary to request that he will use his 
influence with Mr. O’Trigger and 
other members of the Obstructive 
party, in order to secure myself, 
if possible, from annoyance or 
interruption by count-out or other 
proceeding, in my endeavour to 
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bring before the House and the 
country that very important ques- 
tion of the Muddlebury Workhouse 
assistant gate-porter.’ 

Having said so much, Mr. Wel- 
bore returned to the East. 

‘We shall soon see your name 
in the papers, I suppose,’ says 
Edith, taking up the evening jour- 
nal, out of which her mother had, 
a few minutes before, read for Mr. 
Welbore the latest forecasts of the 
political prophets, and paraphrasing 
a law report in it—‘* Mr. Hackitt 
Pleadham, Q.C., and Mr. Talbot 
Welbore for the respondent. Mr. 
Welbore, in a long and able argu- 
ment, on which he was warmly 
complimented by his lordship, con- 
tended that the judgment appealed 
against was legally executed by 
writ of—sci—what is it ?—scire 
Jacias,” or some dreadful thing of 
that sort. How learned that will 
be, won’t it? And then imagine 
him, mother, in his wig and gown, 
addressing the jury and melting 
the court to tears! Iam so im- 
patient to see him in his first 
case.’ 

‘Areyou? Then learn that the 
lion has already found his jackal, 
and that I have only to ask to get 
my first case and ease your impa- 
tience. Mr. Hardrop, mother, 
some time ago, was kind enough 
to offer me my maiden brief.’ 

‘And you will personally oblige 
me by holding him to his promise,’ 
strikes in Mr. Welbore, returning 
from Calcutta to Dorchester-place 
more swiftly than if he had travel- 
led by Aladdin’s carpet. ‘I am 
very glad, for a special reason, to 
hear that, and I hope you will, 
with as little delay as possible, re- 
call the honourable mem—I mean 
Mr. Hardrop—to his undertaking.’ 
Mr. Welbore placed the paper knife 
on the page he was reading, so- 
lemnly closed the blue-book, and 
folded his arms. The movement 
was ominous. 
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‘Certainly, sir, if you wish it, 
answers his son. ‘ But to be quite 
candid, I somehow don’t care to 
be indebted to Mr. Hardrop.’ 

‘ Why, pray ?’ 

‘Well, now that you ask me 
“the reason why, I cannot tell,” 
but I don’t. However, I know, of 
course, that the feeling is unwise 
and unpractical.’ 

‘Ofcourse, my boy. Iam glad to 
hear you say that. We all dissem- 
ble; the best and greatest of us—at 
least, some of the best and greatest of 
us,’ corrects Mr. Welbore, suddenly 
reflecting that he was perhaps com- 
promising himself. 

There was a pause, during which 
Mr. Welbore confirmed himself in 
his favourite attitude in the House, 
assumed his most portentous par- 
liamentary look, and hemmed in the 
sonorous and emphatic manner 
which, until his speech broke the 
charm of his aspect, was supposed 
to express so much. When the 
member for Muddlebury put on 
this air, he also mounted his 
hobby, and the result was pecu- 
liar. 

‘I think, my dear,’ he said, turn- 
ing to his wife, ‘I think you will 
agree with me that this is a proper 
time and place to lay before the 
House, or rather tostate to this boy, 
the nature of the conversation we 
have had respecting him this after- 
noon.’ 

Mrs. Welbore nodded. Edith 
rose to leave, but her father mo- 
tioned her back to her chair. 
‘You may remain, Edith,’ said 
he ; ‘ the question is one on which 
every member of this party—this 
family—has a right to vote—or 
rather to be informed. Sit down, 
child.’ 

‘Talbot,’ Mr. Welbore went on, 
his parliamentary manner growing 
upon him as he unfolded his theme, 
‘you will, I think, give me credit 
for sincerity when I assure you 
that I feel profoundly impressed 
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with the gravity, the—I think I 
am justified in saying, extreme 
gravity of the ques—the subject to 
which I invite your earnest atten- 
tion, and the earnest attention of 
this Ho— family.’ 

Talbot bowed. 

‘It was my ambition and my 
hope that you might inherit an un- 
encumbered property, along with 
the example and the reputation of 
one who, in his humble and per- 
haps insufficiently appreciated way, 
had done, or had attempted to do, 
the State some service. On this 
point I may be permitted, perhaps, 
to express a belief that honourable 
members—I mean the members of 
my family—will credit me with an 
honest desire to fulfil my private and 
public obligations, as a husband, 
as a father, and as a member of the 
Parliament of the United King- 
dom.’ 

‘My dear father—’ broke in the 
wondering Talbot. Mr. Welbore 
silenced him with a gesture. 

‘I amin possession. Now, Tal- 
bot, that hope and that ambition 
are most seriously threatened. I 
shall not inflict upon you, or upon 
the other members of this family, 
painful details which your mother 
and myself have decided it would 
serve no useful purpose to divulge. 
Let it suffice you to know that, 
owing to circumstances, partly un- 
controllable, our financial affairs 
have become so gravely embar- 
rassed that their disentanglement 
is a question of national—of vital 
importance. Understand me, my 
boy, when I say that the depres- 
sion in the revenue necessitates, 
not only rigid economy in all de- 
partments of expenditure, but, what 
I regret still more, an alteration of 
my plans for your future. I had 
intended that your university and 
legal training should polish the 
gentleman, not provide the bread- 
winner. It is, however, now pro- 
bable that you may have to depend 
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upon your profession, both for a 
livelihood and for the opportunity 
to prove yourself worthy of ances- 
tors who have given hostages to 
Fame in all ages—I am open to 
correction if I am wrong in saying 
in all ages—of the world.’ 

Mr. Welbore paused, as if chal- 
lenging correction. 

‘ Well, sir, all I can say—’ 

‘Order, Talbot, order! The 
question, therefore, stands thus: 
Should you have to rely on your 
own attainments and your own 
efforts to maintain the distinguished 
position held since its foundation 
by the house of Welbore, do you 
feel equal to a task so gigantic ?” 

‘ That indeed I cannot say; but 
I am prepared to do my best, and 
my best is at your service—an 
empty assurance from one so help- 
less as I now feel myself to be.’ 

‘Permit me to assure the hon. 
—allow me to tell you, Talbot 
—and I do so with deep gratifi- 
cation—that so far from being 
helpless in this great question, you 
have the settlement of it in your 
own hands.’ 

‘If I have,’ says Talbot, unable 
to repress a smile, and more and 
more puzzled by his father’s words, 
‘you may consider the question 
settled.’ 

‘IT expected as much from you, 
my boy—all the more, of course, 
as the alternative, which I may tell 
you is now in process of negotia- 
tion, will, I dare say, be much more 
agreeable to you than an indefinite 
course of drudgery at the Bar.’ 

‘ May I ask, sir, what is the alter- 
native ?” 

‘Talbot,’ answers 
bore, ‘pay attention 
Hardrop.’ 

There wasan unmistakable signi- 
ficance in the words and the man- 
ner of the member for Muddlebury. 
Edith started with surprise as great 
as that with which her brother 
echoed the name. 


Mr. Wel- 
to Miss 


‘Miss Hardrop ! 

He looked from father to mother, 
from mother to sister. Would 
somebody tell him what on earth 
his father was driving at? 

‘Yes ; there are cogent—I may 
say, conclusive—reasons why I 
cannot discuss the subject more in 
detail on the present occasion. I 
shall content myself with the state- 
ment that I am warranted in im- 
pressing upon you the injunction 
—pay attention to Miss Hardrop.’ 

Talbot could not repress a feel- 
ing of amusement. 

‘Well, father,’ he said, ‘I hope 
Miss Hardrop has had no reason 
to complain of want of due atten- 
tion on my part. But I cannot 
affect to misunderstand you; and 
I can only say if Miss Hardrop is 
the alternative, I fear it is a despe- 
rate resource.’ 

‘Talbot, I beg you will consider 
this is not a subject for unseemly 
mirth. I repeat, I have substan- 
tial grounds for the counsel I give. 
I should have thought, I confess, 
that you would have been very 
ready to entertain a suggestion 
which I cannot, as I say, discuss 
more explicitly at present.’ 

‘But Miss Hardrop cares no- 
thing for me, sir.’ 

* Have you asked her, sir?” 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘ Then how can you tell, sir ?” 

While Talbot was still pondering 
this poser, Miss Hardrop was an- 
nounced. Mrs. Welbore rose 
quickly, as if glad of the interrup- 
tion, and taking her son’s arm, said, 
with an affectation of pleasantry she 
did not feel, 

‘Come, Talbot, let us see you 
opening the siege.’ 

So saying, she led him, followed 
by Edith, into the presence of the 
fair visitor. 

To say that Miss Hardrop was 
fair was to say that she was a 
woman. Literally speaking, the 
term was perhaps more courteous 
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than accurate. Not that the lady 
was homely, as that word is under- 
stood. Mr. Snobleigh’s somewhat 
ungracious little sketch, though 
correct enough in phrase, conveyed 
an erroneous impression. Dorinda 
Hardrop would have pleased those 
who admire altitude in the sex. 
But her figure had run too decided- 
ly into height to correspond with 
any recognised standard of female 
beauty, save, it might be, the Venus 
of the Louvre, whom she resembled 
in being a shade or so narrow- 
shouldered for her stature. Do- 
rinda, however, had not the soft 
contours and flowing outlines of 
the marble model. She seemed 
formed in facets ; the sharp or the 
flat of the angle presented itself in 
all her aspects. Her complexion 
was naturally defective; but the 
finest complexion would have been 
extinguished undér brick-red hair. 
She had somewhat of a pale bleak 
eye; her nose, forehead, and jaw 
were good ; but the whole face was 
hard and cold—an expression 
which proclaimed her for her fa- 
ther’s daughter. She knew she 
was not beautiful, and the know- 
ledge fretted her and soured her 
more than a little. This is, after 
all, a terrible consciousness, even 
for a woman with forty thousand 
pounds. 

Miss Hardrop was not a Hy- 
patia. When Snobleigh, a young 
and indiscriminating observer, de- 
clared her intellectual, it was be- 
cause her appearance suggested to 
him, in a vague way, the substitu- 
tion of mental for physical forces. 
She, however, patronised intellect. 
She was member of the committee 
which conducted that admirable 
outcome of an exalted and prac- 
tical philanthropy—the Association 
for the Promotion of Ornamental 
Knowledge among the Uncultured 
Classes. 

Let it be added that the young 
lady had lost her mother early, that 
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her girl-mind was formed under the 
incongruous influences ofaromantic 
governess—one Miss Twitterley 
—and a father who was the anti- 
thesis ofromance. The Twitterley 
element was responsible for a cer- 
tain susceptibilityin Miss Hardrop’s 
character. It took the form ofa 
passion for Mr. Talbot Welbore, of 
whose personal and mental graces 
the poor girl became deeply ena- 
moured soon after her acquaint- 
ance with the family. She never 
told her love, but neither did she 
let the worm of concealment have 
it allhis own way. If tender sighs, 
speaking blushes, stolen glances, 
modest and maidenly confusions, 
and the other symptoms, ever spoke 
with silent but most miraculous 
organ, they did in this case.. But 
the reader has probably suspected 
by this time that the Welbores are 
not sharp people. Mr. Welbore 
always had his eye fixed on Mr. 
Speaker and British interests. Mrs. 
Welbore saw in Dorinda’s manner 
only the awkward shyness of a girl 
brought up as she had been. Talbot 
was sublimely unconscious of his 
good fortune, for which his friend 
Delaney schemed and longed. He 
never suspected that Miss Hardrop 
took his little attentions for any- 
thing more significant than ordinary 
gallantry to the sex; while as for 
Edith, that young person was too 
much occupied with the fancies 
and flutterings of her own heart to 
take note of the working of an- 
other’s. 

It may appear in Miss Hardrop 
a want of that quality which is said 
so highly to adorn a woman that 
she should have taken the lead in 
this affair of the heart, instead of 
waiting for the other principal to 
begin. Lyttelton, however, set- 
tles the point in a very clear and 
handsome manner, when he lays 
down the canon that, ‘A maid un- 
asked may own a well-placed flame ; 
and adds, in terms still more ex- 
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plicit, the assurance that ‘ Not 
loving first, but loving wrong, is 
shame.’ 

Now, however, that Mr. Wel- 
bore’s statement had whetted ob- 
servation, Mrs. Welbore and her 
daughter knew the fatal signs when 
they saw them. They marked the 
demeanour of their visitor towards 
Talbot, and exchanged glances as 
their feminine insight recognised 
the tokens so eloquent, so infal- 
lible, so difficult to describe. Miss 
Hardrop’s embarrassment, the con- 
straint and even, as he thought, 
hostility of her manner towards 
him, had quite another meaning 
for Talbot. He rejoiced in secret. 
No man likes to give his heart 
upon compulsion; and Talbot, 
having no mind to Miss Hardrop, 
or for that matter to any other 
young lady, was, to tell the truth, 
immensely relieved to find the 
strange theory his father had some- 
how got into his head so absurdly 
at variance with the facts. 

Then his gorge rose as he re- 
called his father’s counsel, which 
he was inclined to resent as an 
incitement to conspiracy. Honour 
and manhood revolted from such a 
scheme. It was very unlike his 
father; but then, what did his 
father mean ? 

The more Talbot concluded, 
from Miss Hardrop’s manner, 
that she was at least as uninterested 
in him as he could be in her, the 
more his spirit protested against 
the plot of which she was to be the 
victim. He felt grateful for her 
apparent coldness and avoidance ; 
and, in his gratitude, pressed the 
hand she held out to him—it 
seemed with reluctance—as he 
handed her to her carriage. The 
hand was sharply withdrawn, and 
its owner, much agitated, never 
looked at Talbot or acknowledged 
his salute as the coachman whipped 
cn. 
He stood looking after the car- 


riage, and the comedy of the thing 
struck him. ‘ What on earth,’ said 
he to himself, ‘can have put such 
a bee in my father’s bonnet? I 
know his affairs are not what they 
ought to be, but fancy putting 
them square by running down Miss 
Hardrop! Why, by Jove, the girl 
can’t bear the sight of me, I think; 
and, ’pon my word, I believe I’m 
half afraid of her. It used be 
Andromeda they chained to the 
rock, but the governor would 
throw his little Perseus to the 
monster Mammon ! 

Mr. Welbore was in high spirits 
at dinner. ‘Talbot, my boy,’ he 
cried, ‘fill your glass. I drink to 
you. As your father, and as a 
member of the first legislative 
assembly in the world, I thank you 
for the patriotic—or perhaps it 
would be more strictly correct to 
say the filial—manner in which you 
have responded to the appeal I 
made to you this day. Your mo- 
ther has reported to me the promp- 
titude, the energy, and the success 
with which you have obeyed my 
injunction. I drink to you, my 
boy !’ 

When Mr. Welbore had retired 
once more to his blue-books, Tal- 
bot questioned the ladies. 

‘Surely, mother,’ says he, ‘ you 
do not suppose, and cannot have 
said to my father, that, even if I 
were disposed to play the part of 
fortune-hunter, it is in the least 
likely that I could carry out the 
very curious arrangement you heard 
hinted to-day? You saw yourself 
Miss Hardrop’s manner to me.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Well, and did it look very 
much a case of “whistle, and I'll 
come to you, my lad”? 

‘She loves you, Talbot,’ says 
Mrs. Welbore quietly. 

He~ looked from 
sister. 

‘My mother is right, Talbot,’ 
says Edith. 


mother to 
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CHAPTER III. 
FOWLER’S INN. 


Fow .er’s Inw stands within a 
few yards of a great London tho- 
roughfare. Life flows by swollen 
and roaring; the metropolitan 
multitude surges past its gate with 
confounding whirl and din. But 
the inn sleeps. Halfa dozen steps 
inside the ancient, low-browed 
portal, and motion and sound van- 
ish out of eye and ear with a sud- 
denness almost weird. The place 
is as silent, and nearly as lonely, 
as a cloister-garden at vesper-hour. 
There is something sombre and 
religious in the tranquillity and the 
light. You find yourself enclosed 
by dingy old houses, built uni- 
formly in three low storeys, on a 
plan which seems intended for a 
square, but with eccentric devia- 
tions from that outline—as if the 
huge pressure of outer London 
had squeezed it out of shape. 
Fowler’s Inn is a venerable spot, 
but it lacks the beauty of old age. 
The houses stand as they were re- 
built the year Addison, in the 
opening issues of the Sfectator, 
showed his contributor the ‘ Tem- 
plar’ taking his daily walk through 
these precincts. They have not 
even that architectural irregularity 
which Time mellows into the pic- 
turesque. The worshipful body 
which administers this little com- 
monwealth do not greatly concern 
themselves aboutits artistic aspects. 
When it is presented to their legal 
mind that repairs are needed they 
call in the contractor, who appeals 
to the painter with his white-lead 
and the plasterer with his gray 
mortar. ‘These operators accom- 
plish the most startling effects. 
They streak the weather-beaten 
dusky walls with exact mathema- 
tical lines, marking door and win- 
dow; they pick out the dark- 
brown brickwork with brilliant 
tattooing, till Fowler’s Inn looks 
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like a grave and most reverend 
gentleman attired as in the glorious 
reign of Anne, but with his coun- 
tenance made up in the motley of 
the modern clown. 

In one corner of the inn a rail- 
ing protects a rather successful 
attempt to brighten the somewhat 
dismal aspect of the place. Even 
this winter day the thick evergreens 
gleam cheerfully against the dull 
masonry ; but when summer brings 
the sun in here and coaxes out the 
full harmony of leafy-green with 
ancient buildings, it is wonderful 
what warmth of tone and quaint 
pictorial grace some of these ram- 
shackle fabrics will put on. Fow- 
ler’s Inn is apt to strike most 
visitors as rather a retreat for the 
anchorite or the misanthrope 
than a habitation for gregarious 
and sociable men. But every set 
of chambers in its seventeen houses 
is occupied, most of them by ten- 
ants who spend their home life in 
pleasanter dwellings, many of 
them, however, by those who 
have no other shelter. These 
poor folk will assure you it tries 
one’s nerve to sleep under a roof 
in Fowler’s Inn on a wild night, 
when the wind shakes the time- 
worn structure, and shreds of 
mouldered brick and splinters of 
tile break rattling down from tall, 
crooked chimneys, on which the 
twirling girouette shrieks like a 
broken-voiced banshee, while con- 
gregated cats—the nocturnal pest 
of the London inns—raise the dia- 
bolical clamour of witches at Wal- 
purgis. 

Fowler’s Inn is, it need not be 
said, a factory and workshop of 
the law where experts in that black 
art and mystery spin for you—for 
a consideration—the action and 
defence, the plea and the counter- 
plea, with all other devices of 
which they hold the profitable 
monopoly. 

On the posts ofthe fourth door, 
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right hand from the gate, you read 
this advertisement : 


Third Floor. 
Mr. JEFFRIES, Mr. HIGGLER. 


Second Floor. 
Mr. TALBoT WELBORE. 
First Fioor. 
Mr. WINDLEY ELDON, 
Mr. PUTTITOME. 


One set of the heavy double 
doors on the second landing re- 
peats the familiar name also in 
fresh blazonry. Mr. Talbot Wel- 
bore’s office-boy is at his post. 
This youth is a fair specimen of 
his class ; intelligent, but sickly of 
aspect ; alert, but erratic in his 
service. As yet his zeal and ability 
have not been severely taxed ; for 
the lion awaits the jackal, and the 
lad’s morning labour has been the 
execution, in elaborate flower-hand, 
of the legend ‘ Back at one,’ which 
Mr. Talbot Welbore will put on 
his door when he goes out to 
luncheon at noon, thus cutting a 
clean hour out of his official day. 
The young barrister has made 
even a poorer beginning of his 
professional career than his subor- 
dinate, for he has done nothing. 
He has brought his father and 
Edith with him to see the cham- 
bers, as they desired ; and, while 
he was explaining to them that 
what the premises wanted in com- 
fort they made up in historical 
interest, who should appear but 
Dr. Lynton, to whom the whole 
narrative had to be rehearsed. 

A few chairs—no two of them 
alike—a lounge, a writing-desk, a 
table, and a great lumbering book- 
case, made up the Spartan furnish- 
ing of Talbot’s consultation-room, 
There was also the shell of a 
piano, the original ownership of 
which had lapsed about half a cen- 
tury before, the wreck being dere- 
lict ever since, and going down 
with the other belongings of the 
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place from tenant to tenant. Tal- 
bot’s books, which made a gallant 
but delusive show, most of them 
being profane and not legal litera- 
ture, were his only contribution 
to the scanty appointments of the 
premises. He did the honours 
with much spirit ; for he had a dis- 
agreeable anticipation that the 
hours here would be dreadfully 
dull, and enjoyed his company 
as a respite from what awaited 
him. 

His visitors were also interested. 
They relished particularly the 
graffiti on the wainscoted walls, 
which had not been touched for 
generations, save by the careless 
duster of the charwoman. They 
read on a window-shutter, ‘June 
21st. Yesterday my first case. 
Before Bullock. Opened for Eykyn. 
Two gs. H.B.H.’ The dull yel- 
low of the walls was marked all 
over with inscriptions relating to 
personal and professional matters, 
some of them having a pathetic 
interest, like voices calling out of 
the past. As thus: ‘Mem. To 
see Vestris to-night,’ or—this was 
evidently the record of a loyal and 
youthful student — ‘ Coronation 
yesterday. Glorious. Watch gone. 
Black eye. How? But the gem 
of these memorials was that which 
had been brought to light on a 
pane of glass when Talbot had the 
windows cleaned of the thick trans- 
lucent deposit, which coated them 
as though some feeble Vesuvius in 
the neighbourhood had attempted 
a mild imitation of the Pompeian 
tragedy: there was to be read, 
neatly scratched with a diamond, 
this appeal : 


‘I love the brown Bessie, and Flora the 


air; 
But which should I love? Prithee, Cupid, 
declare ! 
DAVID, May 31, 1818.’ 
Under this some strange equivo- 
cating hand had written, 
‘ Carpite Florem. 
CuplID, June 5, 1818,” 
F 
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This paltry quibble served the 
young people for a little chat, to 
which Edith contributed the senti- 
ment, and Lynton and Talbot the 
cynicism. There is no use keep- 
ing them there in trivial discourse, 
so we shall send Miss Welbore 
home, attended by Dr. Lynton—a 
pair, by the way, who understood 
each other well—while Mr. Welbore 
and his son step round to call on 
Mr. Delaney Dodd, M.P. 

Mr. Delaney Morgan Dodd, 
M.P., lived in residential cham- 
bers at 5 Fowler’s Inn. He 
lived there because, while it was 
cheaper than the bed and sitting 
room in Red Lion-square, which 
served him for a cocoon during his 
chrysalis stage, it was an address 
good enough even for a member 
of Parliament. Mr. Dodd is still, 
as he has been for years, a law 
student. He means, as soon as 
he can get together the hundred 
pounds odd which the ceremony 
costs, to go through his ‘ call,’ not 
with a view of turning it to account 
in the Courts, but in order to qualify 
himself, at all points, for whatever 
the Government may offer him 
some day by way of bribe or bounty. 
It is an axiom of the professional 
politician that the adventurer who 
‘can boast himself of the Bar, leaves 
a Minister very little excuse indeed 
for not buying off his hostility or 
rewarding his services. Mr. De- 
laney Dodd is not as ardent as he 
might be in fitting himself for the 
favour or the tribute of a grateful 
or a frightened Cabinet. It is not 
because his parliamentary duties 
absorb his whole attention, or be- 
cause he has failed two or three 
times to pass the legal examiners. 
He is indifferent for the time, be- 
cause he has arranged with himself 
to woo and win Dorinda Hardrop. 

‘Who knows,’ he said to himself, 
reasoning the point, ‘who knows 
but it’s a Fishery Commissioner- 
ship, or an Inspectorship of Lunatic 
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Asylums, or something that way, 
they’d offer a fellow, afterall? Put 
not your trust in Premiers, Dodd, 
my boy. Whereas, if you go in 
now for that girl, and work the 
oracle with common gumption, you 
may take her off from the whole of 
‘em. Then there’s the thing done 
at a sweep, and you in your car- 
riage. You're young as yet, and 
needn’t be in a scare working up 
that place for yourself.’ 

The member for Kilruddery is 
a native of the little Leinster bo- 
rough he so vigorously represents. 
Hewas but a lad, keeping the books 
for his father, the local postmaster 
and rate-collector, when a monster 
meeting was held, to denounce the 
conduct of the sitting member 
upon his infamous treachery in ac- 
cepting Mr. Speaker’s invitation to 
an official dinner. By the time 
the P.P., his two curates, and the 
other oratorical element on the 
platform had expended themselves, 
it was found that about a dozen fur- 
ther resolutions still awaited voice. 
In this dilemma the reverend 
chairman appealed to the audi- 
ence ; and straightway young Dodd 
elbowed his way to the plat- 
form, and, before the astounded 
spectators could understand what 
he was about, had taken the slip 
of paper out of the chairman’s 
hand, and begun a speech upon it. 
The philippic of that audacious 
stripling is still a local tradition. 
They quote passages from it in 
Kilruddery, as they quoted De- 
mosthenes at Athens. He told 
the electors that the eyes of Europe 
were upon the patriot few (the num- 
ber on the register is 113), who, 
though less than half the immortal 
band that perished with Leonidas, 
would yet eclipse the glories of 
Thermopyle, by rescuing their 
country from the traitor who had 
sold her birthright for a mess of 
pottage. The chairman smiled 
approval as the youthful orator ex- 
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panded ; the two curates listened 
with the air of men who felt them- 
selves outshone; while Master 
Dodd’s father, standing in the 
crowd with tears of triumph in his 
eyes, cried, ‘Sound, Delaney!’ in a 
voice lost amid the cheers, like the 
hum of a bee inahurricane. That 
was the turning-point in Mr. De- 
laney Dodd’s career. It was ac- 
knowledged on all sides that he was 
born to achieve greatness, and to 
shed lustre on Kilruddery. The 
curates, and even the bank-clerks, 
sought his company. When the 
bishop came on visitation, the P.P., 
his host, sent for young Dodd 
after dinner, and presented him to 
the prelate, who was most gra- 
cious, and wanted to know if he 
felt a vocation for the Church. 
Delaney frankly owned he did not. 
His father regretted this frame of 
mind. The old gentleman would 
have preferred to see his talented 
son a priest; but failing that, he 
hoped to see him bearding the petty- 
sessions bench as local attorney, 
or, at the least, a dispensary doctor. 
But Delaney was, like Pope’s clerk, 
foredoomed to cross his father’s 
soul. After a ‘course’ at the 
Queen’s College in the provincial 
capital, he returned to the paternal 
mansion, equipped for the battle 
of life with a university degree, an 
enormous conceit of his genius, 
and an unconquerable distaste for 
a plodding profession. He saw 
Fame beckoning him from Fleet- 
street, and insisted on deserting 
his father and friends for that stony- 
hearted step-mother. He came 
and conquered. His first essays 
in journalism and literature would 
have daunted a man of less confi- 
dence in himself. Editors tried to 
repulse him. Hemade short work 
of the editors, who are awful only 
because they are unknown, but are, 
in reality, not only men like cther 
men, but, as a rule,with less assump- 
tion of the personage or theinfluence 
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than most other men. Delaney 
Morgan waylaid, besieged, and 
bothered them ; he kept hammer- 
ing at the walls of the editorial 
Jericho, till his clamorous impor- 
tunity opened it to him. When he 
got his chance, it is but justice to 
say he kept it. 

Kilruddery soon heard of his 
success, and rejoiced over the 
enormous exaggeration of it which 
he managed to convey. His bud- 
ding eminence was reflected upon 
his fellow-townsmen, who were 
prouder than ever of the young 
patriot, sounding his exiled harp 
so boldly by the willows of the 
British Babylon. A general elec- 
tion befell at the lucky moment. 
At first blush the notion of choos- 
ing Delaney Dodd seemed rather 
absurd. Just as Mecenas pa- 
tronised the poet for his gifts, but 
would probably have kicked him 
out had he proposed for his high- 
ness’s sister, so Kilruddery, though 
proud of its patriot, never dreamt of 
investing him with an honour hither- 
to held mostly by men rich enough 
to make the franchise a right worth 
exercising. A national question, 
however, happened just then to 
turn the electoral mind from solid 
pudding to the sentimental cause. 
Delaney acted with characteristic 
boldness. He did not give the 
electors time to think, but invaded 
them in a tall hat,a frock-coat, and a 
pince-nez—three things calculated to 
impress a primitive constituency 
anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
He was elected, and returned to 
that Fleet-street Bohemia wherein 
he had been five years hunting, 
more or less precariously, the un- 
tamable beast of chase, Murger’s 
piece de cent sous. His old associ- 
ates received him as one on whom 
a strange and somewhat uncanny 
transformation had been wrought. 
How they chuckled and sneered 
at all the temulentive haunts! In 
truth, it seemed ridiculous—Dela- 
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ney Dodd discussing with the Glad- 
stones and the Northcotes the 
affairs of the Empire ! 

The new member for Kilrud- 
dery made his parliamentary début 
as coolly as if he had been a senator 
of twenty years’ standing. Three 
hundred members marked with 
envy, admiration, and despair the 
self-possession and volubility for 
want of which they are mereciphers 
inthe Commons. Inhis third speech 
Mr. Dodd achieved the rare feat 
of drawing out the Prime Minister, 
who paid him a compliment which 
the member for Kilruddery received 
with the air of a man who was 
tired of that kind of thing. Mr. 
Dodd, of course, joined the par- 
liamentary Gracchus, to whom, 
however, he has been a somewhat 
turbulent lieutenant, for he thinks 
he would make a far better tribune 
of the people and leader of the 
party himself. 

It must be added to this piece 
of biography that Mr. Delaney 
Morgan Dodd, like some of 
his colleagues, however objection- 
able as a parliamentary intransi- 
geant, and all that, is personally a 
clever, good-hearted, likeable fel- 
low. Almost every man inthe House 
knows him; indeed, they can’t 
help it ; for you might as well offer 
the cold shoulder to a rhinoceros 
as to the member for Kilruddery. 
He is, in fact, what may be called 
popular outside the limits of Ob- 
struction. Within these limits he 
is a terror and a nuisance, only 
less odious, perhaps, than that 
Gothic Obstructionist who made 
things so disagreeable for the sena- 
tors of Rome. Familiarity with 
him is sometimes dangerous. The 
leader of the Fourth Party, for 
instance, has been known to lean 
back and whisper a dozen words to 
the member for Kilruddery, sitting 
behind him; and on the strength of 
this brief confidence, the Member 
for Kilruddery has afterwards al- 
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luded, in the same debate, to his 
noble friend sitting below him. 

Mr. Welbore, it might be sup- 
posed, would be about the last 
man likely to pick up with a 
guerilla from below the Opposition 
gangway. But necessity makes us 
acquainted with strange company. 
The member for Muddlebury was 
to no small extent dependent upon 
the member for Kilruddery for his 
parliamentary existence. It has 
been said that after Mr. Welbore’s 
maiden speech and subsequent 
displays had burst the bubble re- 
putation his aspect had spread 
through the House, his rising to 
speak was the signal for a stam- 
pede. Now that malignant irre- 
concilable O’Trigger, whose grand 
tactic was the count-out, observed 
this effect of Mr. Welbore’s oratory, 
and took advantage of it more than 
once, cutting the speech and the 
sitting short by the same process. 
One night that Mr. Welbore was 
sitting out on the terrace, big with 
a contribution to the debate raging 
inside, but conscious that O’ Trigger 
was in ambush with a motion, which 
was not only an indignity in itself, 
but emphasised most unpleasantly 
the position of Muddlebury in Par- 
liament, Mr. Delaney Doddchanced 
to come up. The two fell into chat, 
and Mr. Welbore unbosomed him- 
self very plaintively. 

‘I should like to speak to-night,’ 
said he; ‘ but I saw that man watch- 
ing me. I have never done him 
any harm, sir; and what’s more, 
the honourable member strikes at 
the national interest when he strikes 
at me; for I believe I am in a 
position to make an important 
statement on the question before 
the House.’ 

Mr. Dodd, being a good-natur- 
ed fellow, felt for Mr. Welbore, 
and promised to do his best, not 
only to prevent the annoyance, but 
to keep an audience as well as 
House for him. O’Trigger was a 
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difficult person to handle, but the 
member for Kilruddery so mani- 
pulated him and his colleagues 
with some cock-and-bull story or 
other, that when Mr. Welbore next 
arose—in a Wednesday sitting— 
he was joyfully surprised by an 
encouraging ‘ Hear, hear !’ from the 
terrible O’Trigger himself. Of 
course Mr. Welbore was very grate- 
ful, and of course he invited Mr. 
Delaney Dodd to Dorchester-place. 
Equally, as a matter of course, 
Mr. Dodd went, and found some 
of the guests afraid of him. But 
the representative of treason and 
obstruction proved himself a harm- 
less and even entertaining fellow. 
The member for Kilruddery having 
got footing in Dorchester-place, 
maintained it. He made a few 
shrewd inquiries about the ladies ; 
and as the result, was judiciously 
attentive to Miss Hardrop. Let it 
not be said that Mr. Dodd was 
a fortune-hunter. The days when 
the widow Cleora ran away with 
Dimmachus the Milesian, or even 
that later period when Sir Ulic 
Mackiligut laid his snares for 
Miss Tabitha Bramble, are gone by 
utterly, and gentlemen from Ire- 
land take their chance with the 
sex at present, just like other gal- 
lants. It cannot be said that Do- 
rinda gave Mr. Delaney Dodd any 
encouragement. But this mattered 
little to Mr. Dodd, who took it 
that she was merely measuring her 
man before surrendering to him, 
and rather admired her prudence, 
while he put forth all his powers of 
fascination, careful, however, not 
to alarm the lady herself or any- 
body else with his design, natu- 
ral and laudable though it was. 
When Mr. Welbore and Talbot 
call on Delaney Dodd, they find that 
gentleman sitting, in a gay dressing- 
gown and blue fez with a red tas- 
sel, over a late breakfast. When 
he sallies forth, by and by, it will 
be in an attire of extreme elegance. 
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He is a very tall, very broad, very 
bony, dark-complexioned young 
man, with a knowing, humorous, 
Celtic visage, rather smartly pock- 
pitted. Portraits of himself multi- 
plied a hundred times, and varying 
from the caricature of Punch to the 
coloured cartoon of the Upper Ten, 
are hung or pasted round his room. 
A lock of lady’s hair, long, bright, 
and bound with silver-thread, de- 
pends from a little brazen hold- 
fast at one side of the cheap cuckoo- 
clock on the mantelshelf. On the 
other side of the timepiece a 
woman’s glove is suspended. 
Dodd has a tremendous reputation 
for gallantry among his colleagues. 
O’Trigger, who speaks in a crisp 
Ulster accent, calls him ‘ Don 
Jun.’ 

The member for Kilruddery is 
refilling his teapot with his own 
hand, as his visitors appear. They 
had rapped; he shouted, ‘Come 
in;’ and so they found him minis- 
tering to himself. He explains 
that he thought it was the laun- 
dress; but he supposes that lady is 
drunk again. He is quite excited 
over the visit. 

‘Once more I say welcome,’ he 
cries hospitably. ‘I must shake 
your hand once more, Mr. Welbore. 
Your hand again, Talbot. This is 
a thing I like to see. Sit down— 
sit down. Well, I’m glad. Take 
care, Mr. Welbore, that chair has 
only three legs. Take this; this 
is the armchair. I'll manage that 
fellow. I'm up to him. Talbot 
take the cane-bottom, you. Well, 
and how are you, tell me—both of 
you? And the ladies ?’ 

Mr. Welbore assured him on this 
point, and then explained the pur- 
port of his visit. 

‘Though the question,’ says he, 
‘nominally turns on the appoint- 
ment of assistant gate-porter at the 
Muddlebury workhouse, the prin- 
ciple involved, sir, I believe I may 
say, is of national importance, and 
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strikes at the very roots of consti- 
tutional government. I mean to 
raise the question as soon as pos- 
sible after the debate on the Ad- 
dress; and as I understand the 
Obstructionist faction—if the ex- 
pression is unparliamentary I with- 
draw it, and beg to assure the 
honourable member, it was inad- 
vertently applied—I understand 
Mr. O’Trigger and his friends are 
determined on a more energetic 
policy, and I have therefore thought 
it advisable to request from you a 
fresh exercise of those good offices 
to which I am already so much in- 
debted.’ 

‘Well, I needn’t say I'll do my 
best. But O’Trigger is a rough 
customer to deal with. He who 
steals his purse steals trash—he’s 
free enough with the lucre—but 
filch from him his count-out, and 
you make him poor indeed, and as 
sulky as a she-bear robbed of her 
dam—or a dam robbed of her she- 
bear—I forget ; but any way, there’s 
the fact. The last time I got him 
out of the way, while you were 
speaking, he wrote to my consti- 
tuency denouncing me as a trim- 
mer. I was “named,” if you re- 
member, next evening. Well, I 
had to get myself named with that 
violent speech I made. It was 
necessary to redeem my character. 
However, if I can I'll arrange this 
for you with great pleasure.’ 

‘I beg to thank the honour- 
able member. I thank you, Mr. 
Dodd—’ 

‘See, I'd like you'd call me 
Dodd, just as I call you Welbore. 
Excuse the freedom ; but where’s the 
need of ceremony among friends ? 
Talbot there calls me Dodd,’ 

‘Dodd, my dear sir, I thank 
you for your friendly and useful 
interposition ; I might, indeed, say 
your patriotic action, which has 
more than once enabled me, sir, to 
bring under public notice matters 
of more importance than I fear an 
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excited Parliament and an indif- 
ferent country were able or dis- 
posed to comprehend. You will 
dine with us to-morrow ?’ 

‘Indeed, I will,’ answers Mr. 
Dodd, in the reassuring tone of 
one prepared to take any trouble 
to oblige his friend. ‘I have a few 
other engagements, but they’re only 
women. But here I am, and never 
asked had you a mouth either of 
you. There’s a drop of decent 
sherry, I think. And there’s whis- 
key Ican guarantee without reserve. 
It’s from the Kilruddery distillery 
—a tribute from the manager to 
the member, seven years old, and 
hasn’t a headache in a hogshead— 
even for a Saxon.’ 

Neither visitor, however, cared 
for anything so early; and after 
some conversation respecting the 
Royal Message, as published in the 
special editions, and a promise to 
meet and discuss the matter in 
hand more fully at the House, Mr. 
Welbore and his son departed, 
leaving Mr. Delaney to peruse his 
contribution to that great oracle, 
the Constitution, in which he now 
and then sharply criticised in the 
morning principles he had advo- 
cated over-night. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BLOSSOM. 


Lert to himself, Talbot Welbore 
looked at his watch, and finding it 
still wanted nearly an hour to lun- 
cheon, resisted a temptation to in- 
clude the interval in his appointed 
respite from professional labours, 
and resolutely taking his patience 
in both hands, resolved to wait 
what windfalls the favouring gods 
might drop him. A certain dreami- 
ness has been noticed in Talbot’s 
eye. He was apt to let his thoughts 
run away with him at times, and 
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now, as he marches up and down 
his room, he gives way to a habit 
he is too young to know the cost 
of indulging. 

He recalls the strange incident 
of the day before. The more he 
ponders it the more it puzzles him. 
His father had talked of ‘ negotia- 
tions’ as if a scheme were actually 
in arrangement. But this was pre- 
posterous, and, as it had already 
struck him, the whole business 
would be very amusing if there 
were no reason to fear that his 
father was the victim of a halluci- 
nation betokening a mind diseased. 

What startled him most, perhaps, 
was the vision of matrimony sud- 
denly disclosed to him. 

‘It would be something like an 
experience,’ he said to himself, ‘ if 
I were to find myself a Benedict 
before I had felt myself a bachelor.’ 

Then he thought what a peculiar 
—or was it a peculiar ?—fact it was 
that up to the present he had gone 
completely fancy free. He had 
read in Gray’s poem about the 
bloom of young Desire and the 
purple light of Love ; but that was 
pretty much all he knew about the 
one or the other. Not only his 
college friends, but the hobblede- 
hoys, his school companions, had 
had, almost every man and lad of 
them, his little heart-scald. Each 
of them had his legend of the en- 
chanted land, while he was outside 
in the desert. Could it be that 
there was some defect in his na- 
ture? Was it natural to pass thus 
far through the fiery furnace un- 
scathed? And yet, in his earlier 
age, when he thought a poetic 
spirit breathed in him, and used 
to lie awake of nights verse-mak- 
ing, he remembered that his Muse, 
which in most poets of tender 
years would have gloated only on 
morbid and melancholy themes, 
warbled always of love and beauty. 

His reverie here took a turn, and 
in fifty seconds he had travelled 


fifty years; had sold off, at stu- 
pendous profits, the limited stock 
of legal wares he had but: just 
stalled in the market, had at- 
tained silk, had reached the 
woolsack, and even occupied that 
dizzy elevation, when a gruff voice 
outside the window broke the idle 
day-dream. 

‘ Confound the ruffian !’ says he. 
‘Well, if Alnaschar has kicked 
over his basket, he has spurned the 
Sultan’s daughter. All isn’t dead 
loss in these moonings of mine.’ 

From the window he looked out 
on a dark narrow space, enclosed 
between three or four of the tum- 
ble-down rookeries, still awaiting 
the besom of municipal destruction 
in the neighbourhood of Fowler’s 
Inn. This space, which Talbot 
now remarked with any interest for 
the first time, was a greengrocer’s 
store-yard. The tottering sheds, 
partly brick and partly framework, 
but all gaping in rents and squalid 
with ruin, framed a picture which 
would have pleased an enthusiast 
in genre. The background was a 
heaped lumber of disused and 
empty cases, boxes, and baskets of 
different sizes, and of the construc- 
tion used for the conveyance of 
fruit. These cast-off belongings of 
a commerce which, whether it be 
conducted by the neat-handed 
Phyllis of Covent Garden, or the 
blowzy ronion of the kerb, has 
always in it something graceful, 
elegant, and even luxurious, had 
reached this spot from many parts. 
They had brought lemons from 
Italy, oranges from Spain, the grape 
from Portugal, the melon from 
France, almonds from the Levan- 
tine shores, nuts from Brazil, apples 
from Massachusetts orchards, figs 
from Turkey, dates from Arabia, 
bananas and fruits less known from 
regions still more distant. The 
tropics had turned a rich dribble 
from their luscious and perfumed 
cornucopia into this dank nook:of 
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the London slums, and brightened 
it with the beauty and odour of 
the radiant climes. In the fore- 
ground are a number of boxes and 
baskets newly arrived. Some stand 
open, and disclose the virgin fruit 
—oranges yellow as gold, peaches, 
plums, grapes, their bloom fresh 
and unsullied as though they still 
drew it from the stem. There are 
apples as tempting and toothsome 
after their ocean voyage as when 
their aspect edged the eloquence 
of the serpent. These and other 
kindly growths glow with ripe and 
mellow colour between their parted 
wrappings of white or crimson 
paper. 

Some of the fruit had been 
packed in its own leaves, which 
lie strewn about on lumber and 
ground, as they were thrown aside 
in the unpacking. Nature, irre- 
pressible by the ignorance or the 
brutality of man, takes these de- 
spised odds and ends of foreign 
verdure, and drapes with them the 
mean surroundings in such com- 
bination of festoon and garland as 
almost gives the sordid spot a 
warm air of Bacchic festival. 

Three men are busy opening the 
cases, examining the fruit, and 
arranging some of it for the mar- 
ket of the streets. Their occupa- 
tion is a novel sight to Talbot, who 
forgets his luncheon as he looks 
and listens. Their discourse soon 
enables him to distinguish the cha- 
racters of the scene. The indivi- 
dual his younger companions call 
Mister Warnock is evidently the 
principal. Mr. Warnock—or, as 
his intimates call him, Tom, or 
even Tommy— is rather small, 
stoutish, very round-shouldered— 
altogether a clumsy and common- 
place creature. His face is partly 
covered with a black and white 
stubble, which gives him a mottled 
and not over-clean appearance. 
The face of this plain and vulgar 
little man is wrinkled and pucker- 
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ed; itis the face of a fellow who 
has had his losses—such tremen- 
dous trivialities as make up the 
sum of disaster and disappoint- 
ment for the Man of Forty Crowns 
all the world over. And yet Tal- 
bot pronounces his visage benevo- 
lent. The term is loosely applied. 
Benevolence is a word which be- 
longs to bishops and personages. 
It consorts with dignity and sta- 
tion and the three per cents. But 
since Buffon gives this cast of 
countenance to the baboon, we 
may let it go to the little coster- 
monger. 

Mr. Warnock’s assistants are a 
certain Job, who has only this 
shred of name to carry him through 
the world, and a confederate little 
better equipped by his sponsors, 
for he answers to Sam, and expects 
no more ceremonious style and 
title than that of Bandy Sam. These 
two worthies have their counter- 
types behind scores of the London 
street-barrows. They are the chief 
performers in that huge orchestra, 
the Cries of London—that ramage 
de la ville which Mr. Ralph Cro- 
tchet, a good many years ago, 
proposed to reduce to musical 
notation. 

Both have been connected with 
journalism as newspaper-vendors; 
with the turf as purveyors of the 
correct card; with the arena as 
gladiators—under the Queensberry 
rules ; with the victualling trade as 
cats’-meat men. To their present 
complexion they have come at last 
as locomotors of Mr. Warnock’s 
hand-barrows and salesmen of his 
fruit, at a daily stipend of eighteen- 
pence, missing stock deducted. 

Besides these three people, there 
is yet another person present. It 
is a female, young, as Talbot judges 
from a careless glance. She sits 
on one of the unopened cases, her 
back towards the window, at which 
our junior stands. He cannot see 
her face, and is not concerned 
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about it. He merely notices, in a 
vague way, that her dress is of 
some bluish stuff, and makes a 
sort of tint about a slim and girlish 
figure, stooped a little over some 
work, which may be reading or 
sewing—what matter? her occupa- 
tion is nothing in life to Talbot, 
who had hardly observed that her 
light-brown hair is drawn back 
over small ears, and made up in 
the old-fashioned knot at the back 
of her head, where it is just shaded 
by the leaf of a dark-straw hat, 
without ribbon, flower, or feather. 

Talbot, be it repeated, cast but 
a roving and indifferent glance at 
this person. 

But you, reader? 

Shrewd reader! Yes, this will 
turn out to be that very individual. 

Mr. Warnock and his men set 
some of their stock apart for sale 
in his fruit-shop hard-by, and with 
the remainder they load the two 
barrows drawn up against the wall. 
To the Philistine mind, loading a 
fruit-barrow may appear a simple 
process. So is the building of a py- 
ramid. One begins, like the other, 
with a survey and an estimate. 
Mr. Warnock stands, the grimy 
stump of a cutty-pipe in a corner 
of his mouth, and looks along the 
plain and empty surface of the 
hand-cart muchas Capability Brown 
would look over the landscape he 
was about to render picturesque, 
or a laureate would gauge with his 
mind’s eye the plan of a new idyl. 
Job stands by with a case of 
oranges, Bandy Sam holding him- 
self unembarrassed as ready to 
seize from any point the idea of 
his master. Warnock is an old 
hand at the work. His inspiration 
speedily arrives. Where the Syra- 
cusan would have cried ‘ Eureka,’ 
Tom Warnock says ‘That's her.’ 
Knocking the ashes out of his pipe 
against the shaft of the barrow, 
he claps the reeking engine into 
his waistcoat pocket and tackles to, 
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directing his subordinates as he 
works himself. 

* Now then, you Job, jest you set 
down them orangers, and fetch me 
them twenty-ounce pippins. Slew 
‘em along be that edge. Back ’em 
up wi’ them two show-cards, the 
“Look ’ere !” an’ the “ Bargins for 
the Millon!” There you are; 
that’s your background—Ho.K. ! 
Now, you Bandy, lay on to them 
jargonelles, an’ jine up to Job 
along your side there. Look alive 
wi’ them ribstones an’ them 
palermors. Wy, we're makin’ a 
pictur o’ this—jest a pictur! Shade 
off them grapes wi a dollop o’ 
cocoas. ‘Old ‘ard, Sam !—wot’s 
the man doin’ of? Ain’t I laid it 
down as a princerple, you oughtn’t 
never to lay a horange ’longside a 
happle? Where’s yer hintervals if 
you goes an’ mixes yer materials 
like that? Mind yer hintervals is 
my motter; there ain’t nothin’ as 
catches the public hye like a hin- 
terval, previsoed you carries it out 
cunnin’. ’Ere, Job, you work a 
vein o’ plums, or dates, or some 
class o’ dark goods betwixt them 
bananers an’ them limons; or, look 
"ere, jest chuck down them banan- 
ers, and put them light almeiras 
instead. Them bananers takes 
more judgment out of a man, wi’ 
their speckles, than any other class 
o’ fruit. Wy, Sam, ’ere you are— 
mixin’ agin! Wy, wot’s the meanin’ 
0’ goin’ an’ puttin’ them brazils 
along o’ them brown chestnuts? 
Ain’t ye got them wellintons an’ 
baldwins to lead up? Now, you 
Job, strike them walentinos— 
them’s fine grapes—strike’em down 
the centre ; turn up them cocoas so 
as the white ’ll show. Line down 
there wi’ them blenheims ; clap a 
dab o’ soft shells almonds next 
them tafnas. You Sam, finish up 
wi’ them two geranums. Now fix 
your lamp forrid—so. There she 
goes!’ cries Mr. Warnock in the 
tone of one who had launched a 
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three-decker or a new planet, all 
complete. 

‘Now,’ says Mr. Warnock, ‘that’s 
wot I calls a han’som’ turn-out !’ 
and stepping back he surveyed his 
handiwork with the modest and 
critical complacency of a Christo- 
pher Wren, when that able architect 
had clapped the dome on St. Paul’s, 
and stood on the slope of Ludgate 
to mark the effect. 

Job, chewing a stem, passes the 
respectful and admiring eye of a 
disciple frum the artist to the 
achievement. But life is too hur- 
ried to spend it in the contempla- 
tion of the chefs-d’wuvres. Mr. 
Warnock speedily re-descends to 
earth, and speaking with the breezy 
brisk voice of a skipper directing 
in half a gale, calls out, 

‘Now, you lads, bear a hand an 
look alive wi’ them barrers there. 
You, Job, 'll take your pitch on the 
old spot. You needn’t circulate, 
I don’t think. You, Bandy, ’d 
better change your pitch from the 
Viaduck to the Tottn’am Court- 
road. You'll have to travel, Sam, 
for your barrer don’t pay stationary.’ 

Sam muttered sullenly that he 
did the best a cove could do, and 
that there was no use naggin’ a 
cove aboutit. With that Warnock 
laid his dumpy, dingy hand on 
Sam’s shoulder, and spoke to him 
in a tone of grave but kindly ad- 
monition. 

‘Sam lad,’ says he, ‘it’s jest wot 
I fear—that you don’t do your best. 
Do you try, Sam? Do you lay 
yourself out to pick up the princi- 
ples o’ the trade? I don’t expect 
you to build a barrer o’ fruit ekal 
to them as has more hexperience, 
an’ mebbe a gift for that class o’ 
work ; but wy don’t you learn your 
cries, Sam? That’s wot I com- 
plains of. There’s Job, as ain’t got 
as vocal a horgan as you, I’d back 
his call agin any coster of his 
standin’ in the trade.’ 

‘Well, answers Bandy, ‘all I 
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knows, guv’nor, is this; I tries to 
pick up the bloomin’ shriek, an’ 
wot’s more, I say I can come it. 
In any branch ! adds Bandy, with 
egregious self-confidence. 

‘In any branch, Sam!’ repeats 
Mr. Warnock, aghast at the pre- 
sumption. ‘ Per’apsso. Very well, 
then. Look ’ere! Supposin’ this 
’ere’s a barrer o’ flowers, an’ you ’av 
it in your’and, hand you’re a beatin’ 
down some genteel street, an’ you 
see a likely-lookin’ lady wot’s a 
sittin’ at ’er winder wi'er ’usbin, 
an’ she ses to ’er ’usbin, she ses, 
“My dear, a few pots o’ them 
‘ere blooms would be very nice 
on this ‘ere winder-sill ;” an’ he 
hangs off an’ don’t want to buy, 
an’ you wanted to fetch him, how 
would you let ’er ’ear from you?’ 

At the enunciation of this com- 
mercial problem Job chuckled and 
looked at Sam, as much as to say, 
he should like to see him crack 
that nut. Sam revolved it an in- 
stant. 

‘Jest let me get the barrer by 
the ’andles,’ he says. ‘Let a cove 
start fair.’ And taking to himself 
the aid of imagination, he cleared 
his throat, and lifting what Mr. 
Warnock called his horgan, raised 
that cry, most musical, most melan- 
choly, wherewith the metropolitan 
street florist proclaims himself. 

Mr. Warnock surveyed him much 
as a swordsman of Gideon might 
look upon an Ephraimite who had 
dropped his /’s. 

‘I thought so,’ said he. ‘ Hall 
a BLOW-in’ an’ a GRow-in’ ! 

‘Will you stan’ up ’ere or else- 
where, Bandy Sam, an’ tell me a 
cry like that does justice to the 
goods? Why, it’s bringin’ the 
bizness down to the level o’ them 
ere Ketch-em-alive-O’s! Always 
lean on the end o’ your words, Sam, 
that’s the ole seckerit !’ 

‘See ’ere,’ says the rebellious 
and truculent Bandy, ‘I ain’ta-goin’ 
to give into that. If you know the 
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West-end, Mister Warnock, you 
know, an’ likewise my mate ’ere 
knows, that’s the identicle cry as 
pervades among the costers there. 
An’ they knows wot’s wot, I be- 
lieve. Bill Duckwith’s cry is my cry, 
an’ Duckwith’s good enougl: for 
me!’ 

Mr. Warnock was still coo) and 
considerate. ‘I don’t deny,’ says 
he, ‘that they know wot’s wot in 
the West-end. But wot’s that? 
Wy, them ’igh folks, they must ’av’ 
cries like bits o’ hoperar. I stick be 
the good old toons. As for Bill 
Duckwith, I don’t run down no 
man, but I say there’s them now 
goin’ circuit wi’ barrers no more fit 
for the place than I’m to ride a 
cavalcade in front o’ the proces- 
sion my Lord Mayor’s-day. Bill 
Duckwith may be a good pitch an’ 
a fair leaf-hand, but he’s a poor 
cry, an’ he ain’t got no talents for 
display.’ 

This criticism was after all only 
another form of what Mr. Puff of 
the Arbiter of Art says when he 
writes that Mr. Alma Tadema is 
striking in his design, and exquisite 
in his flesh-tints, but weak in bis 
general treatment; or that Mr. Her- 
komer, though admirable in his 
grouping and superb in his figures, 
fails in the manipulation of his 
chiaro-oscuro. 

While Talbot enjoyed the bathos 
of Mr. Warnock’s comment on Mr. 
Duckwith, Job and Bandy had 
taken hold of their barrows and 
wheeled them out of the place on 
their city round. Tom Warnock 
then, taking a small basket of white 
woven flags, such as figs are packed 
in, filled it with a selection of his 
choicest fruit, and placing on the 
top a pretty bouquet of winter 
flowers, bought, or more likely 
begged, in ‘the Garden,’ called out, 

* Blossom 

‘Yes, dad,’ says the young girl 
in the blue serge. As she rose and 
went to him, half a dozen pigeons 
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darted down from some roost on 
the toppling gazebo and circled 
round her head. She held out her 
finger, said, ‘Come, Silverwing,’ 
and a tumbler, with plumage like 
burnished white metal, swooped 
upon the pretty perch. 

‘For Miss Twitterley, pet,’ says 
Tom Warnock. ‘She’s in luck to- 
day. I haven’t dropped on a better 
money’s worth this month o’ Sun- 
days. Them fruit is jest fit for a 
hemperor. Tell her darlin’ as 
usual, “ Wi’ Tom Warnock’s re- 
specks an’ thanks, an’ wishin’ it was 
goold.”’ 

The girl threw Silverwing into 
the air, and putting two slender 
arms round the little ugly old man’s 
neck, kissed him. He raised his 
gnarled hands gently against her 
shoulders, put her from him a little, 
pushed the black-straw hat back on 
the small head and looked at her. 

However our bodies may differ, 
our souls must be the same. Pride 
and affection could not beam more 
beautifully from the countenance 
of an Adonis than they beamed 
from the vulgar face of the green- 
grocer. 

‘ You are so good, dear dad,’ says 
the girl ‘You are always, al- 
ways kind, and thinking of kind- 
ness.’ 

He patted her cheek. ‘ Blossom 
will spoil her ould dad, surely! 
Why, my girl, what can I do for 
you that I ought do for you— 
a poor ould chap like me? My 
lovely lady, if I could, ’tis a goold 
an’ dimond jew'l, an’ not a few 
faded posies, I’d send Miss Twit- 
terley for your sake. I'd have my 
Blossom as fine as any lady in the 
land.’ 

The girl laughed merrily as she 
helped him on with his rusty coat. 
‘I’m very happy as I am, dad. 
They may put the glass slipper on 
any other foot, so they leave me 
always in my quiet chimney corner 
with you, dear dad.’ 
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Mr.Warnock,with her aid,worked 
himself into his coat. She took 
the little basket and the flowers, 
and both left the premises. 

Mr. Talbot Welbore remains 
standing at the window gazing with 
fixed and dreamy eye on the door 
by which she has disappeared. 
Then he takes several turns of the 
room, and arriving again at the 
window, stands another ten mi- 


nutes looking into the now solitary 
yard. 

He looked at his watch, started, 
and called the office-lad. 

‘What o'clock is it ?’ 

‘Just gone two, sir.’ 

‘ My watch is right,’ says he to 
himself. ‘ What have I been doing 
with myself? But she was very 
beautiful ! 

Poor Talbot ! 


[To be continued. ] 
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HERE on earth too briefly all the lilacs blow, 
Too swiftly here in silence dies out the song-bird’s strain ; 
My dreams are all of summers that, changeless in their glow, 
Shall aye remain. 


Here on earth scarce meeting, red lips brush by and go, 
And none can of their freshness the dewy bloom retain : 
My dreams are all of kisses, whose pressure, lingering, slow, 
Shall aye remain. 


Here on earth all mortals, with weeping loud or low, 
Must mourn at last for friendship or love, though all in vain : 
My dreams are all of lovers whose love no change shall know, 
But aye remain. 


T. 0. L. 








A BEAUTY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


By Mrs. ALFRED PHILLIPS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ BENEDICTA.” 
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GracE DALRYMPLE ELLIOT 
a beauty of the last century. Her 
career was an extraordinary one, 
full of temptations and vicissitudes, 
and as romantic as it was event- 
ful. 

She was born in 1765, and was 
the daughter of an English gentle- 
man named Dalrymple—a man of 
good family, and a barrister by pro- 
fession. She came into the world 
at an unlucky period in the domes- 
tic life of her parents; for her 
father had only a short time be- 
fore deserted her mother, a woman 
of considerable grace and beauty. 
A bad omen this for the child, and 
one which accounts for much that 
was irregular in her subsequent 
career. Her mother sent her to a 
convent in France for her educa- 
tion, and there she remained until 
the age of fifteen, when her father 
claimed her, and she returned to 
England to live with him. 

She was exquisitely beautiful at 
this time, and he foolishly indul- 
gent; and the change from the 
dull convent life to her father’s 
home, where she was admired and 
petted by all her father’s guests, 
might well have turned a stronger 
head than that of this lovely and 
pleasure-loving child. It was at 
a supper-party one night at her 
father’s that she met Sir John El- 
liot, who fell in love with her at first 
sight, and shortly after made her 
an offer. He was old enough to 
be her father ; and she, ignorant 
and unthinking, flattered by admi- 
ration, and imagining that mar- 
riage meant unlimited freedom, fine 
clothes, and company—she, poor 
fifteen-year-old child, knowing no 


was 


better—accepted his offer, and 
they were married. 

In one respect she found in her 
marriage all that she had expected. 
Fine clothes, company, and ad- 
mirers she had in abundance, and 
her life was a round of pleasure. 
There was her old husband, it is 
true, whose honour was in her 
keeping, and to whom she had 
vowed fidelity. But she had un- 
dertaken responsibilities for which 
she was unfitted, and had made 
vows in ignorance of life and her 
own nature. Steeped in the plea- 
sures of her new position, its gaieties 
and society, she fell into temptation, 
and forgot her vows. The conse- 
quence was a divorce; and her 
husband, it is said, succeeded in 
making a good thing out of his 
wife’s infidelity ; for the damages 
awarded were 12,000/. 

Her miniature, by Cosway, re- 
presents her at this time with a 
lovely oval face, the hair worn high 
according to the fashion of that 
day. The eyes large, dark, and 
luminous; the mouth and chin 
perfect in form, and her expression 
one of sweetness and power—a 
rare and sometimes fatal combina- 
tion, but one which proved of sig- 
nal service to our heroine in her 
subsequently eventful life. 

But now Grace Elliot, no longer 
entitled to bear the name she al- 
ways used, returned to France and 
to her convent, homeless and a- 
shamed. To languish in obscurity, 
however, was not a ré/e she could 
ever play for long; after a brief 
absence she returned to Eng- 
land. It was during her retirement 
that the Prince of Wales saw and 
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was struck by the miniature by 
Cosway already described. On 
her return to England he was in- 
troduced to the original, whose 
fascination of manner, quite as 
much as her beauty, conquered 
him. He was the father of her 
first and only child—a daughter, 
who was afterwards Lady Charles 
Bentinck. 

While under the Prince’s protec- 
tion, Grace Elliot held a certain 
small court of her own, where she 
met and received many friends and 
notabilities. Among these was one 
who had a marked influence over 
her future career, and whose friend- 
ship nearly cost her her life. This 
was the Duke of Orleans, better 
known as Philip Egalité. 

Her intimacy with the Prince of 
Wales ceased about 1786. When 
she returned to France for the 
third time—but not, as one might 
suppose, to a convent; she had 
done with convents for ever—she 
was still young, not yet twenty-one, 
but with what an experience of 
life! Married, divorced, the mis- 
tress of a Prince, and a mother 
before she had herself done with 
infancy in the eyes of the law! 
The Prince had given her child 
into fitting guardianship, and had 
pensioned the mother handsomely. 
She was to be allowed to see her 
child, but as a visitor only. Her 
husband’s family also gave her a 
pension, and, with these salvages 
from the wreck of her virtue, she 
went to Paris, attracted thither 
evidently by Philip Egalité. 

Here also her life was one de- 
voted to pleasure, which the stern 
realities of the encoming and un- 
expected Reign of Terror suddenly 
cut short. Up to that time her 
career was one neither edifying nor 
important, and had it ended there, 
would have lapsed into deserved 
obscurity. But circumstances threw 
her subsequently into situations 
which developed in her such heroic 
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qualities that she merits to be re- 
membered as a woman whose cou- 
rage in danger, and patience in 
adversity, nearly touched the sub- 
lime. Her story was written by 
herself, at the request of George III., 
who, hearing of all that she had 
passed through during the Revo- 
lution, became so interested in the 
daily narrative which his physician 
brought him, that he sent Mrs. 
Elliot a message requesting her to 
write the whole story of her adven- 
tures and send them to him. 

It is difficult to determine her 
relationship to Philip Egalité. That 
she possessed an undoubted influ- 
ence over him cannot be denied, 
although she deplores that he 
would not be guided by her in 
political matters. In these, it 
would seem, she had a better con- 
science of the meaning of honesty 
than he had. She attributes her 
failure to the counter-attractions of 
acertain Madame de Buffon, with 
whom, she says, the Duke was 
madly in love. Madame de Buffon 
was a Republican, while Mrs. El- 
liot, as she was always called, was, 
according to the Duke, ‘a proud 
Scotchwoman, who loved nothing 
but princes and kings.’ Her great 
anxiety at that time was that the 
Duke should be loyal to his un- 
happy relatives, the King and 
Queen ; and she describes how on 
that fatal day, when the Revolution 
was declared, and rumours went 
abroad that the Duke was in the 
plot to dethrone the King, that 
she went to the Duke’s house at 
Monceau, and bravely told him 
of the horrors of which he was 
accused. 

‘I found Madame de Buffon 
with him,’ she says; ‘and as her 
politics and mine were very differ- 
ent, I called the Duke into the 
garden, and we walked there until 
two o'clock. I entreated him, on 


‘my knees, to go directly to Ver- 


sailles, and not to leave the King 
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while Paris was in a state of tu- 
mult.’ 

But, in her opinion, the Duke 
was a shuffler; a man fond of 
pleasure, and easily led by those 
who, making use of him as a tool 
to further their ends, threw him 
over when he had served their 
purpose. He made excuses to 
Mrs. Elliot, and did not go to the 
King until too late to be welcomed. 
Both the King and Queen dis- 
trusted him; and, as events proved, 
were justified in their distrust. 
That they should do so, however, 
was a great source of distress to 
Mrs. Elliot. ‘I had a sincere 
friendship for him,’ she writes, ‘and 
would have given my life to save 
him from dishonour. Nobody can 
form an idea of what I suffered on 
seeing him by degrees running 
headlong into every sort of dis- 
grace; for I am convinced, from 
the bottom of my soul, that he 
never thought or intended to go to 
the lengths he did.’ 

If it were friendship for him 
which kept her at this time in 
Paris, terribly did she pay for her 
devotion. ‘Terrors came fast and 
thick around her. Her first expe- 
rience was on that dreadful day of 
M. Foulon’s murder. Hardly a- 
ware of the dangerous pitch of ex- 
citement among the populace, she 
imprudently drove in the evening 
to her jeweller’s. She was stopped 
in the Rue St. Honoré by the sol- 
diers of the French Guard carrying 
M. Foulon’s head by torchlight ; 
and one of the savage brutes thrust 
the head into her carriage, and 
would have murdered her, but for 
the courage of her companion, an 
English lady, who harangued the 
mob for daring to insult an Eng- 
lish patriot. 

From that day until the close of 
the terrible tragedy, her life was 
one scene ofstrife, anxiety, hazard, 
and excitement. She saw the drama 
slowly unfold to its dreadful end, 


proving herself the truest and brav- 
est of friends to those who trusted 
her in their adversity. Even Marie 
Antoinette confided a secret mis- 
sion to her faithful keeping, know- 
ing that the brave Englishwoman 
would not fail her. She was a 
warm-hearted partisan, and the 
sorrows of the King and Queen 
were deeply felt. Still no personal 
danger threatened her until the 
toth of August, on the dreadful 
night of which Paris was a scene 
of slaughter, and it was no longer 
safe to remain there; so she de- 
termined to make her escape from 
her home in the Rue St. Honoré 
to her little country place at Meu- 
don. But how was she to do it? 
There seemed no way of escape 
until her maid put her in mind ofa 
late porter of hers, who had taken 
a garden and a small house behind 
the Invalides, and near the Military 
School. She told her mistress that 
she had often heard him declare 
that there was a breach in the 
walls of Paris, near his house, made 
by smugglers, through which any 
one could get with a little trouble. 
The mistress enjoined silence on 
the maid; and at nine that night 
they both sallied forth, determined 
to brave the breach. All went well 
until they reached the porter’s 
house, and there they were stop- 
ped by a serious impediment. The 
porter would not assist them, sofear- 
ful was he of discovery. But the 
woman, whose beauty and manner 
had won the heart of princes, was 
mistress ofthe art of persuasion, and 
the porter soon yielded. All was ar- 
ranged, and the evening was closing 
in,when this delicately-nurtured wo- 
man, accustomed to princely lux- 
ury, Climbed the smuggler’s breach 
in the walls of Paris, and crossed 
the plains of Vaugiraud in the 
darkness, and alone. She thus 
describes her feelings : 

‘I was in fear every moment of 
meeting the patrol or murderers, 
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till I got to the bottom of the 
steep hill which leads up to the 
Chateau of Meudon. My house 
being at the top of the hill, I had 
never looked back. My heart beat 
hard; I thought every moment I 
was followed. About the middle 
of the hill I saw a man coming to- 
wards me, and was so terrified that 
I dropped down among the vines 
which border the hill, quite losing 
my senses. On my recovery, I 
neither heard nor saw anybody. I 
was not very far from my own 
house, which I reached with great 
pain, and so much fatigued and 
agitated they were obliged to un- 
dress and put me to bed almost 
senseless. My feet were covered 
with blood, having no soles to my 
shoes or stockings. My shoes 
were thin white silk ; and that road 
is very stony.’ 

She remained quietly in Meu- 
don until the 2d of September, 
when she received a summons, 
sent by a beggar lad, from a friend 
of hers in Paris, the English lady 
before mentioned, entreating her to 
come at once to Paris, and bring 
with her passports for herself and 
a servant. 

Although to obey was an im- 
mensérisk, Mrs. Elliot never hesi- 
tated to go to her friend’s assist- 
ance. She started at once with 
the necessary passports, which 
stated expressly that she was to 
return to Meudon that night be- 
fore twelve o'clock. Such was the 
condition of Paris at that moment, 
that even the soldiers at the barrier 
were surprised at her intrepidity in 
wishing to enter it; but the un- 
daunted woman was not to be dis- 
suaded ; and by the beauty of her 
face and grace of manner won the 
admiration and pity of the rough 
sentinels, with whom she pleaded 
that she went at the call ofa dying 
mother, until they let her pass. 

On her way to her friend’s house 
in Paris what a sight she encoun- 
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tered! Hell had been let loose, 
and the fiends were carrying the 
mangled head and body of the 
Princesse de Lamballe through the 
streets to exhibit them to her tor- 
tured friend the Queen. Mrs. El- 
liot quailed at the sight, and would 
have gone back if she could; but 
return was now impossible, and 
she continued her way to her 
friend’s house in the Rue I|’Encre. 
There she found that the person 
she was called upon to save was 
not her friend, but the Marquis de 
Chansenets, governor of the Tui- 
leries, who was supposed to have 
been killed on the roth of August. 
He had escaped, however; and 
after leading the life of a hunted 
cat, he had taken refuge at last in 
the roof of the English lady’s house, 
where, through her kindness, he 
remained concealed until conceal- 
ment was no longer possible. 

Mrs. Elliot confesses that she 
was disappointed when she found 
that she had been called upon to 
save De Chansenets, as he was a 
man for whom she entertained no 
very particular friendship. Still, 
at such a time, she would not desert 
even her enemy in distress ; so she 
pledged herself to rescue him. But 
how was she to do it? For he was 
miserably weak and unfit to travel. 
The evenings were still light at 
seven o’clock, and she dared not 
venture with him at that hour in 
an open cabriolet ; so she waited 
until it was dark, and then she 
started with him to make their way 
out of Paris. To her surprise and 
horror, on presenting their pass- 
ports at the barrier, for herself and 
servant, she was refused permission 
to pass, although she assured the 
guards that her house was not in 
Paris, but at Meudon. For once 
her persuasive powers were futile. 
The guards were obdurate, and ad- 
vised her to go home and get to 
bed before ten o’clock, when the 
domiciliary visits would begin, 
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and carriages were forbidden in the 
streets. 

Her predicament was extreme. 
Her sick charge was nearly dead 
with alarm; and ‘my knees,’ she 
adds, ‘were knocking together.’ 
She did not dare to return to her 
house in Paris, from which she had 
fled on the night of the roth; for 
all her servants knew De Chanse- 
nets, and she had a Jacobin cook 
she could not trust. In her dilem- 
ma she ordered the driver to take 
them to the Barritre de l’Enfer, 
another route to Meudon. But here 
also she was refused. As a last 
hope she thought of her friend the 
porter, through whose good-nature 
she had made her last escape. But 
on descending from the cabriolet 
at the gate of the avenue, what 
was her dismay to see that De 
Chansenets was Hors de combat! Too 
weak to stand when energy was 
safety, she beheld him supported 
by the driver. This was no time 
for pity or even sympathy ; so, pre- 
tending to be in a great rage, she 
turned to De Chansenets and rated 
him soundly for being drunk, and 
begged the assistance of the driver 
to help her in her miserable con- 
dition. But the driver refused. 
It was as much as his life was 
worth to help her; so he left her 
in the middle of the road with the 
half dying De Chansenets on her 
hands. The air soon revived him ; 
and in a short time they were able 
to turn into the avenue leading to 
the porter’s house. Here fresh 
terrors confronted them. As it 
was, they went with their lives in 
their hands; and now, when they 
looked for safety, they saw only 
some troops in the road, and the 
patrol advancing to meet them. 
The situation was more than her 
strength could bear, and she burst 
into tears. 

At this juncture De Chansenets 
was sufficiently alive to implore her 
to leave him and save herself; 
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‘ but the idea of doing so,’ she says, 
‘was terrible to me. Had the 
scaffold been before me, I could 
not have abandoned him or any one 
else in a similar situation.’ Her 
courage returned, and she deter- 
mined to make one more effort to 
save him. They managed to avoid 
the patrol. Still, that danger over, 
wherewere theytogo? The porter’s 
house was out of the question. It 
was eleven o'clock ; and the streets 
were full of soldiers. The only 
place of refuge she could think of 
was in the Duke’s garden at Mon- 
ceau. Her own house was not far 
off ; but, for the reasons given, she 
dared not venture into it. Half 
dead with fatigue herself, her poor 
charge fainting, she had reached 
her last extremity. De Chansenets 
repeatedly entreated her to give 
him up and go to her own house ; 
but this she as repeatedly refused, 
declaring that, as she had under- 
taken to save him, she would do 
sO, or perish in the undertaking. 
While on their way to the Duke’s 
garden it was necessary to pass 
her house. On nearing it she saw 
all her servants sitting at the gates, 
and foremost among them the Jaco- 
bin cook. To pass with De Chanse- 
nets was impossible; so she told 
him to hide in an unfinished build- 
ing near while she went up to her 
servants, who were alarmed to see 
her, and at sucha late hour, alone. 
Making good her story to them, 
she went into her house and sent 
for her Jacobin cook, telling her 
that she had eaten nothing all day, 
that she was faint with hunger, and 
that, cost what it might, she would 
not rest that night until she had 
eaten some fowl and salad. The 
cook expostulated, declaring it was 
too late to buy anything at that 
hour; but her mistress was as 
obstinate and obdurate as a French 
guard, and offered her the option 
of instant dismissal or producing 
the fowl and salad. The cook chose 
G 
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the latter. The ruse was suc- 
ceeding splendidly ; the cook was 
just leaving the apartment in search 
of the supper, when who should 
come thundering at the door for 
admission but De Chansenets! 
The poor feeble-minded soul had 
caught sight of the patrol when 
hiding, and, in his abject terror, 
fled for protection to his friend. 
Mistress and maids all screamed 
at the sight of him. With marvel- 
lous presence of mind, it was but 
the work of a moment for his clever 
and brave protectress to frame her 
part. Throwing herself into an ap- 
parent rage at the daring intrusion of 
a stranger, she pretended never to 
have seen him before. For once 
poor De Chansenets seemed to have 
his wits ready, and, taking up her 
cue, he made good his story. The 
Jacobin cook, looking on, heard 
and recognised him without being 
either complimentary or reassuring 
in herremarks. She promised not 
to harm him ; and them remember- 
ing the fowl and salad, left her 
mistress to settle with the intruder. 
But the domiciliary visits had 
begun, the hour being late, and 
De Chansenets was a marked man. 
What was to be done? Where 
could he be hidden? The cook 
might return atanymoment. There 
was no time to be lost. Suddenly 
the happy thought occurred to one 
of the servants to hide the miser- 
able and half-dead man between 
the mattresses of their mistress’s 
bed, which stood in an alcove. 
The suggestion was no sooner 
made than acted upon. A space 
was contrived next the wall, by 
pulling out the upper mattress ; 
into this space De Chansenets was 
thrust and concealed. But the bed 
looked so tumbled, that, to avoid 
suspicion, Mrs. Elliot decided upon 
getting into it. She then had the 
curtains drawn and her room lit 
up with about twenty candles. 
The cook returned; and as soon 
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as supper was over, Mrs. Elliot 
insisted upon her Jacobin domestic 
sitting by her bedside for the rest 
of the night, to await the visits of 
the domiciliary police. 

At a quarter before four the 
cook hurriedly announced that the 
guards had arrived. 

‘No pen can give the smallest 
idea of my feelings at that mo- 
ment,’ says Mrs. Elliot. ‘I felt 
that I was lost; nor did I know 
where I was, until a very deep 
groan from my dying companion 
roused me in a moment, and God 
inspired me with more courage 
than I had ever felt before.’ 

‘De Chansenets had been seen 
going into her house,’ the guards 
said, and they were determined 
not to leave until they had disco- 
vered him. But the maid and the 
cook, both ignorant of his conceal- 
ment, declared he was not in the 
house, and were as brave as pos- 
sible, while the guards ransacked 
all their rooms, leaving madame’s 
to the last. 

Into this apartment the ruffians 
then entered, with oaths and vio- 
lence; but Mrs. Elliot was pre- 
pared for them. 

‘I was perfectly calm,’ she says, 
‘full of presence of mind, and in- 
deed inspired with courage equal 
to anything earthly. The candles 
were all alight. Day was break- 
ing, and my room was looking 
more like a ballroom than a scene 
of horror. They all came up to 
my bed, and asked me to get up. 
One of them, however, less hard 
than the others, said that there 
was no occasion to take me out of 
bed, as I could not dress before 
so many men. ‘They were above 
forty.’ 

And now her woman’s wit shone 
at its brightest. So far from re- 
fusing to rise, she told them, with 
the utmost sweetness of manner, 
that she was quite ready to do so, 
if they wished ; that she had passed 
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a cruel night, expecting them, and 
was tired. She had hoped that 
they would have come earlier, to 
allow of her having a quiet night 
after they had gone; but, since 
that was not possible now, that she 
would gladly rise and show them 
over her house; and, as she was 
sure that they must have had an 
equally fatiguing night as herself, 
no doubt they would be glad of 
some refreshment, which she would 
be pleased to offer them. 

A happy stroke of policy this; 
proving the truth of a popular saw 
among women—that the shortest 
road to a man’s favour lies through 
his palate. The savages were de- 
lighted ; they had not been so well 
received throughout the night. 
They even regretted not having 
come earlier, not for the sake of 
the good cheer, but that she might 
have had a better night’s rest! 
They would not hear of her rising, 
but, as they must search, they went 
through the form of feeling only at 
the pillow and part of her bed. 
They remained there an_ hour, 
those forty ruffians, turning every- 
thing she possessed inside out, and 
holding herself only sacred from 
their scrutiny, but arguing with her 
all the while about De Chansenets, 
declaring that he had been seen 
going into her house, and wonder- 
ing where he was. But their search 
was fruitless, thanks to the Bria- 
reus and Syren in one who had 
pledged herself to save him. Tired 
out at last with useless seeking, 
they bade her good night and de- 
parted. 

But no sooner had they gone 
than the tension relaxed, and our 
heroine burst out into violent hys- 
terics. She trembled to think of 
how it fared with De Chansenets. 
After a night of suffocation, was 
he dead? She was afraid to look. 
Dismissing her servants, with the 
exception of her confidential maid, 
who had been out of the way when 
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De Chansenets was concealed, she 
locked her door, and then, between 
them, they got De Chansenets out 
of his hiding-place among the mat- 
tresses in a dying condition. They 
brought him round and concealed 
him in a dressing-room adjoining. 
The next day he was delirious, 
which increased their terror and 
perplexity, in case he should die. 

But he did not die; and help 
came to her at last from an unex- 
pected quarter. Seeing that her 
house was occupied; the Duke of 
Orleans called. She dared not tell 
him of De Chansenets at first, for 
the Duke was no friend of his; 
but, as time passed, he saw that 
Mrs. Elliot was suffering from 
some secret anxiety. Determined 
to know the cause, she at length 
confided her trouble to him, and 
for her sake he assisted De Chanse- 
nets to escape to England. 

And now troubles were thicken- 
ing around her. The King had 
been murdered ; and the truckling 
Duke, her friend, had shamed and 
horrified her by breaking his pro- 
mise not to vote for the death of 
his cousin the King. All these 
sorrows and terrors told upon her 
health, and she wished to return to 
England. But not even the Duke's 
influence could help her at this 
moment ; for his power was on the 
wane, and her friendship for him 
made her an object of suspicion. 
She was arrested in consequence, 
and taken in the dead of night to 
the common guard-room. On the 
way she was told that she would 
soon be led to the scaffold, and 
dance the Carmagno/e in the Place 
Louis Quinze. The threat was not 
carried out, however, although they 
detained her for two days in ex- 
pectation of it, and then dismissed 
her until further orders. 

The Duke of Orleans was the 
next to be arrested, on the very day 
he had written to Mrs. Elliot to 
expect him at her house in Meu- 
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don ; and six weeks later she her- 
self was again arrested, and sent to 
the prison of St. Pélagie, where 
they kept her while search was 
made among the Duke’s papers for 
proofs of her complicity as his 
agent with England. The only 
thing that could be found was a 
letter from a certain Mr. Vernon, 
an Englishman, relating to the races 
at Newmarket, as the Duke was a 
sportsman, and fond of betting on 
horses. The authorities sent for 
Mrs. Elliot to translate this letter, 
thinking they had found something 
to convict her ; but while the con- 
tents cleared her, they were used 
against the Duke, and declared to 
be full of double meanings. In 
the end she was again released ; 
but her spirit was so broken by this 
time that she says, ‘I almost wish 
they had left me in St. Pélagie.’ 

Her repose was brief; for the 
Revolution was advancing in fury. 
The murder of the Queen having 
followed that of the King, it was 
impossible to say who would be 
the next victim. One evening 
Mrs. Elliot went out to visit some 
friends ; for it was only in each 
other’s society that support under 
their anxieties could be found. On 
her return she was met by her 
maid, who seemed very sad, for no 
apparent reason. The woman put 
her mistress to bed as usual, and 
when she wished her good-night, 
kissed her hands repeatedly through 
a mist of tears. It rather irritated 
Mrs. Elliot to find her maid so 
gloomy, as on this evening she had 
been happier than usual, and she 
was glad to have forgotten her 
sorrows for awhile. But she made 
no remark to the maid that night. 
Early next morning the woman 
came to her bedside, and awaking 
her mistress, said : 

‘ Madame, get up directly ; there 
is no time to lose. Your death- 
warrant is signed! I had this in- 
formation last night from your 
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grocer, who is one of the members 
of the Section ; but he wishes you 
well, and advises you to make your 
escape. I was to have told you 
last night, but [ had not the heart 
to do so; you looked so much 
happier than I have seen you fora 
long time.’ 

Not a moment was to be lost. 
Dressing quickly, Mrs. Elliot fled 
to Meudon, where she pleaded 
with the mayor—a labourer, but 
an intelligent one—for his assist- 
ance. By his advice she gave her- 
self up to the authorities at Ver- 
sailles, to avoid falling into the 
hands of the Section who had con- 
demned her, and was sent to the 
prison of the Récollets—where, al- 
though life was spared, she under- 
went cruel hardships. But her 
beauty, amiability of manner, and 
goodness of heart won her consi- 
deration from the most brutal. At 
the Récollets she was put into a 
large room, which had recently 
been occupied by four hundred 
rabbits! ‘This room she shared 
with an Englishman—an old man, 
nearly eighty years of age, whom 
she nursed and attended, as his 
age and weakness rendered him 
helpless. Notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced years, they met again in 
after-life; and then he would walk a 
mile every day, she says, to see her. 

It was while she was at the 
Récollets that she went one day to 
the gaoler’s room; and being in- 
vited to drink a glass of wine—a 
favour she dared not refuse—she 
accepted. Sitting with the gaoler 
at the time was a handsome young 
man, who pulled out his watch, 
saying he must be off. 

‘No; your work will not begin 
until twelve o'clock,’ replied the 
gaoler. And then, turning to Mrs. 
Elliot, he said: ‘You must make 
friends with this citizen. It is 
young Sanson, the executioner ; 
and perhaps it may fall to his lot 
to behead you.’ 
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‘I felt quite sick,’ she says, 
‘ especially when Sanson took hold 
of my throat, saying, “ It will soon 
be off, your neck; it is so long 
and small. If I am to despatch you, 
it will be nothing but a squeeze.”’ 

By this time even Egalité had 
shared the fate of the King and 
Queen. After his death, Mrs. 
Elliot was confined for three 
weeks in a dungeon, expecting 
death at every moment; but her 
sojourn with the rats and mice was 
at length relaxed, and she was 
allowed to mix with the other pri- 
soners. From the Récollets at 
Versailles she was removed to the 
prison of the Carmes in Paris, 
where she found many acquaint- 
ances, among them Madame Beau- 
harnais, Madame de Custine and 
her husband, and others. Thede- 
tails of her life in this prison are 
full of interest. Even in the pre- 
sence of death they managed to 
enjoy themselves ; and the dramas 
of real life played from day to day 
were at one time a farce, at another 
a tragedy. Madame Beauharnais 
(afterwards wife of Napoleon) had 
been on bad terms with, and sepa- 
rated from, her husband, until one 
day a fresh prisoner was added to 
those assembled in the large room 
of the prison, who turned out to be 
the Marquis de Beauharnais. It 
was an embarrassing meeting for 
both husband and wife, who, under 
the circumstances, agreed to be re- 
conciled. The day that the Mar- 
quis de Beauharnais joined them 
was the one on which the husband 
of Madame de Custine was exe- 
cuted. 

‘I never saw a scene of more 
misery than the parting between 
the young couple,’ says Mrs. Elliot. 
‘I really thought she would have 
dashed her brains out. Madame 
Beauharnais and I did not leave 
her for three days and nights.’ 

But Madame de Custine was 
young, full of spirit, and a French- 
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woman; and at the end of six 
weeks was consoled by the atten- 
tions of the Marquis de Beauhar- 
nais! much to the distress of his 
wife, who seemed attached to her 
husband. Mrs. Elliot says she 
did all she could to persuade Beau- 
harnais to spare his wife’s feelings, 
but he was not to be controlled. 
‘I am far from supposing that there 
was anything wrong in their attach- 
ment,’ she adds, ‘ but certainly 
Beauharnais was more in love than 
it was possible to describe, and the 
little woman seemed to have no 
objection to his attentions.’ 

It was but a brief paradise for 
Beauharnais, who was among the 
next fifty led out to execution. His 
death wasa tragedy for the two miser- 
able women who clung to him at 
parting, and one of whom never 
smiled after his death. 

After eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment, Mrs. Elliot was at last libe- 
rated ; but during her incarceration 
she was once so near the scaffold 
that her hair was cut in readiness 
for her execution. The death of 
Robespierre was the signal for 
her delivery. 

She remained in Paris after this, 
moving in the highest circles dur- 
ing the Consulate and the Empire. 
Napoleon admired her, and, it is 
said, made her an offer before he 
married her friend, Madame Beau- 
harnais. In the year 1801 she re- 
turned to England, and was re- 
ported, by those who knew her, to 
be, at the age of thirty-six, more 
beautiful than ever! It was dur- 
ing this visit to England that she 
met De Chansenets, whom she had 
so nobly rescued; and she had the 
satisfaction of living to see him re- 
instated as governor of the Tui- 
leries. The remainder of her life 
was tranquil. She remained in 
England until the year 1814, when 
she returned to France, where she 
lived to a good age, and died at 
Ville d’Avray. 








THEN AND NOW. 


——.—_—_ 


ALTHOUGH our nurse enforced the truth 
The parson preached on Sunday, 

Ere Gammer Gurton of our youth 
Made way for Mrs. Grundy, 

We loved our wooden spades and pails, 
And dearly loved our granny, 

When I was made of puppies’ tails, 
And spice, my sister Annie. 





Though oft we ventured a surmise 
About our friend the miller, 

The greatest hero in our eyes 
Was Jack the Giant-killer. 

And where Bopeep had been to find 
(We used to ponder over) 

The tails her sheep had left behind ; 
And shrewdly guessed—in clover. 


To catch with salt a perky thrush 
Was daily our endeavour ; 
Once near succeeding with a rush, 
We thought our wee selves clever. 
In hopes to take them unawares, 
We watched for napping weasels ; 
Alas, they baffled all our snares— 
We only caught the measles ! 


To us the suicidal flies 
Were currants on the pastry ; 
Whilst our delectable mud-pies 
For dolls were rather tasty. 
We smeared our ruddy mouths with jam, 
And were supremely jolly ; 
Nor knew that life is but a sham, 
And play but childish folly. 


For life was very happy then, 
Devoid of cares and troubles, 
And light our ringing laughter when 

We blew our glittering bubbles. 
We loved to float our fragile toys 

In air when we were little ; 
The gilded mirrors of our joys, 

As bright—perhaps as brittle. 


Ah, then we prattled all the day, 
And laughed a good deal louder, 
And only frowned when nurse would say, 
‘ To-night you'll take a powder!’ 
But childhood lies in the dead years’ vault ; 
And now my watch I’m keeping 
To catch, by means of Attic salt, 
An Editor who’s sleeping. HUGH C. DAVIDSON, 














MY GHOST. 


By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ MERELY PLAYERS,’ ‘SONGS OF PASSION AND PAIN,’ ETC. 


—_—~>-—_ 


HAVE you ever seen a ghost—a 
veritable genuine ghost? No? Well, 
I have, and yet I live to tell the tale. 
It is the hardest thing in the world 
to find a man or woman who has, 
in the course of his or her life, come 
face to face with a visitor from 
strange spheres; but, on the other 
hand, itis the easiest thing possible to 
meet with those whose friends have 
seen ghosts over and over again. 

Are the spectral visitors, I won- 
der, choice in the selection of those 
to whom they reveal themselves ; 
or do they but seize hold of time 
and opportunity, and come when 
they can? 

1 have some friends, who in their 
turn have friends who have the 
funniest little family ghost in the 
world, with whom I have long had 
a desire to establish a friendship. 
This familiar spirit comes in the 
shape of a little old woman, almost 
a dwarf, with only one eye; more- 
over, she wears a brown wig which 
she is very careful in adjusting. She 
makes comic grimaces and plays 
the strangest antics ; and, disdaming 
the mystery and sombre effects of 
darkness, she appears in broad day- 
light, and has a habit of skipping 
along the narrow ledge of a stone 
balcony that runs around some 
bedrooms, where none dare sleep. 

She is never more delighted than 
when she has an audience of chil- 
dren watching her, and is only dis- 
concerted if she cannot remove the 
scared white look from their faces. 
Forthem she dances on the balcony, 
runs round the ledge with alarming 
rapidity, and balances herself on 


one leg on the head of a huge 
eagle that ornaments the stone- 
work, in a most astonishing manner, 
pausing now and then, not to take 
breath, but to see the effect of 
her antics, and peering at them 
with her little gray eyes in an 
odd wistful manner. In the 
twinkling of an eye she claps her 
little bony hands, invariably co- 
vered with lace mittens, and dis- 
appears before their sight. Whether 
she sinks into the ground, flies into 
the air, or melts into vapour, none 
may say. She has gone as sudden- 
ly and as mysteriously—if the 
word can be applied to the good 
old soul, who seemingly has nothing 
of mystery about her—as she came. 

It is by no means so rare to 
meet one who has heard a ghost. 
I know a dear old lady who tells 
me she has heard a ghost ‘as often 
as she has fingers and toes,’ and 
these joints, I take it, number a 
score. This old lady is always very 
serious when I mention the topic. 
She is an Irishwoman, by the way, 
and is a particular friend of mine, 
who, in these latter days of change 
and trouble, and Land Bills and 
Parnellism, has adopted the profes- 
sion of a crossing-sweeper ; she as- 
sures me she is the first of her race 
who ever disgraced herself by earn- 
ing a penny, or taking up ‘a perfes- 
sion.’ I hinted to her one day that 
she might style herself an artist ; 
and after a prolonged stare at me, 
that tried my gravity severely, she 
thanked her Maker that it had not 
come to that with her yet ; and in- 
formed me that she, and her seven 
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generations before her, were always 
sane, the Lord be praised, and that 
she would rather go down to her 
grave to-morrow than be one of 
them half-crazed craythurs, of whose 
goings on she had heard more than 
enough since she came to town, 
alack aday! MaybeI would next 
advise her to write a book, or go 
on the stage; she would like to 
know if I would mention such a 
thing to one with adhrop of the ould 
blood in them. No, she was earn- 
ing her bread dacently as it was, 
thank God, and she wanted no 
publicity ; for her friends at home 
believed she was staying on a long 
visit with a friend: they would die 
of shame if they knew she ever 
earned a penny-piece. 

But my old and most respected 
friend had heard a ghost—not, in- 
deed, utter ordinary words and 
phrases, for that would be unbe- 
coming to a ghost who had follow- 
ed the family of the O’Blarneys for 
centuries to warn them of their 
deaths. She had only heard it 
wail, and z/ was the banshee. The 
last time she heard the cry it made 
all her blood turn to ice, it was 
that wild and pitiful; the occasion 
was when her cousin’s great-grand- 
mother, Biddy O'’Blarney, lay in 
her bed ; and sure enough the next 
morning Biddy was dead. 

If there had been a spare room 
in ‘the mud cabin fast by the road- 
side’ that was the ancestral home 
of my old friend, I am certain it 
would have become a haunted 
chamber; but it is only houses that 
have mysterious north wings, and 
deserted east wings, that can afford 
such luxuries, and so the banshee 
that followed the O’Blarneys since 
the time of Brien Boru himself, 
having no such accommodation, 
was obliged to come across the 
lonely moors, and outside the win- 
dows mingle her wail with the night 
wind, which, I think, was much 
more effective than appearing in a 
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dark old corridor, or at the head 
of a great oak staircase. 

Now my ghost was not a ban- 
shee, and it came in the quietest, 
most realistic manner possible ; 
not at Christmas, not on a dark 
night, when the wind was whistling 
mournfully round the house, but on 
a warm summer night, when the 
moon steeped the whole land in 
light. 

It happened in this way. 

Last summer I was struggling 
very hard with Fate and the pub- 
lishers. I worked about ten hours 
in the day through the stifling hot 
weather, and at last, when a friend 
of mine who was reading hard dur- 
ing the Long Vacation, in a quiet 
little hamlet not five miles from 
Cambridge, asked me down for 
some days, you may feel certain I 
accepted it readily. 

Ah, what a change broad green 
meadows, and ripening orchards, 
and fields full of yellow grain are 
from pages of manuscript and 
printers’ proofs, and a dingy desk 
that you love and hate! and then, 
how enjoyable the delicious calm- 
ness that spreads above the land, 
broken only by the bleat of sheep, 
the distant rumble of cart-wheels 
on the dusty road, and the songs 
of birds bursting their hearts from 
very happiness! Think of it, after 
the racket and ceaseless thorough- 
fare and deafening noise of the 
London streets. 

It was a farmhouse that my 
friend Danvers was staying at; a 
quaint old house, that had in its 
very aspect a look of comfort and 
repose. University men frequently 
stayed here ; the place was as quiet 
as if it were a hundred miles from 
the nearest town ; the train took 
you into Cam in five or six minutes. 
To me the house was the most de- 
lightful thing after the hostess, who 
was the very perfection of a far- 
mer’s wife, the most genial of 
women. But the house itself was 
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charming, with its low-ceilinged 
rooms, its old oak clock on the 
lobby, its deep-stepped stairs, its 
high-pitched red roof, out of which 
two windows peeped, and its rose- 
garden in front, that sweetened all 
the air. It was a change from a 
London back pair, and a vision of 
roofs and chimney-pots and water- 
cisterns, and the backs of inter- 
minable houses, dingy and mono- 
tonous, of the neighbouring street 
—a change and a blessed relief. 

This still old farmhouse, that 
had no air of mystery or romance, 
was perhaps the last place in the 
world where I should have expected 
to see a ghost. Yet, in good truth, 
here it was I saw one. My bed- 
room was one of those whose win- 
dows looked out from the red roof ; 
a large airy room, with a low ceiling 
and a great four-poster bed, suffici- 
ently large to comfortably accom- 
modate the Seven Sleepers, whoever 
those good people are. The win- 
dow was sunk in a deep embrasure 
of the thick wall; it opened on 
the old-world rose-garden below. I 
had slept very comfortably in it dur- 
ing my stay, waked every morning 
by the chirp of birds, who perched 
about the casement, and held grave 
communion with themselves as to 
the wonder of having blinds drawn 
across the window against the 
splendour of the morning sun. 
The room in which Danvers slept 
was underneath mine. 

I remember my last night very 
well. .We took a long walk, saw 
the sun go down in a blaze of light 
that reddened the westward sky ; 
and by and by watched an August 
moon rise, round and yellow, against 
a purple background. 

I had a very light supper, then 
a couple of hours’ chat, and I went 
to bed. I remember putting aside 
the soft white curtains, opening the 
window, and standing a long time 
there, looking at the clear white 
light resting on the roses, thinking 
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how beautiful they looked ; think- 
ing, too, that I would remember the 
scene oftentimes when I was back 
in town, and had only the roofs and 
the chimney-pots and cisterns and 
the cats to see. Then I put out my 
candle, and in the softest of feather- 
beds sank down, down, down to 
forgetfulness and sleep. 

I cannot say what o’clock it was 
when I awoke suddenly, with the 
feeling and impression that some 
one was bending over me; awoke, 
not sense by sense, as one does in 
the morning or usually, but in an 
instant, and with immediate con- 
sciousness ; at the same time a cold 
shiver ran through me from head to 
foot. 

I raised myself on my elbow. 
There was no one visible. The 
house was silent, almost as a grave ; 
only the ticking of the old clock 
in the lobby broke the utter still- 
ness. I had not drawn back the 
curtain, and the moonlight came, 
pale and clear, into the room. It 
had now a ghastly look. What 
had happened? I had not been 
dreaming, yet I had the distinct 
feeling that a presence had stooped 
over me. The night was warm, 
and yet a coldness had come quick- 
ly over me, for which I could not 
account. 

I lay back again, but I could not 
sleep. The clock below struck 
one, and left a deep bass echo 
ringing on thestill air. The moon 
shone into the room. I was con- 
scious just then that something had 
moved, though no sound had been 
made. I strained all my senses. 
I turned my eyes to the far end of 
the room, and there, in the shadow, 
was a form, moving slowly, but 
steadily, along by the wall, coming 
nearer and nearer to the window 
every instant. I was not dreaming. 
I leant up on my elbow and looked 
round. I saw the bath almost in 
the centre of the room ; I saw my 
clothes lying on a chair; I saw 
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that the door was closed. Though 
I looked at these one after the 
other, yet I never seemed to lose 
sight of the figure that glided 
rather than walked. A great horror 
filled me ! 

Now it came close to the win- 
dow ; in another instant the moon- 
light fell upon its—perhaps I should 
say his—face. I saw every feature 
distinctly. I shall never forget the 
impression I then received. The 
figure and face were those of a 
man about twenty-five years old. 
To my knowledge I had never 
seen him before. His face had 
rather a sad expression ; his face, 
eyes, and hair were dark. The 
only other young man staying 
in the house besides myself was 
Danvers, and he was smaller and 
younger than the man now before 
me; moreover, my friend’s hair 
and complexion are light. 

It was a terrible moment for 
me. He stood at the window 
looking down into the garden, just 
as I had done some hours before ; 
his expression was calm. Once 
he put out his hand; I saw the 
light shining through it, as if it 
were transparent. Then he turned 
round and looked about the room, 
as if the place was familiar to 
him. 

To my intense relief, he did not 
appear to see that I was there. 
I had turned very cold; a name- 
less feeling, for which fear is a bad 
expression, had taken hold of me; 
perspiration came upon my fore- 
head. Noiselessly he approached 
and stood by the foot of the bed, 
and laid his hand upon it; then, 
even as | looked, he vanished before 
my eyes. 

In an instant I felt as if a great 
weight had been taken from me; 
all my fear of something weird and 
unearthly vanished. I got out of 
bed, and, for the mere purpose of 
satisfying myself, examined the 
room. ‘The result was as I anti- 
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cipated—I found nothing. I went 
to bed and slept until morning. 

How delightful it was to see the 
sun shining in once more! How 
reassuring to know the world was 
once more awake! I looked round 
the room ; everything was just as 
I had left it the previous night, 
just as I had seen it when that pale 
visitor from another world stood at 
the foot of my bed. For a mo- 
ment I did not imagine it to have 
been a dream, the impression it 
had left on me was too real for 
that. Then I could remember the 
face as distinctly as the moment lL 
had first seen it, as distinctly as I 
do now. 

I remember, after breakfast that 
day, I stood talking at the window. 
I was to start in an hour’s time. 
My friend had not gone back to his 
books ; the breakfast-things had 
been removed. 

‘It seems so hard to leave the 
country,’ I said; ‘but stern ne- 
cessity must be obeyed.’ 

The garden was looking more 
charming thanever. I turned from 
the window, and walked up and 
down the room listlessly. On a 
side-table I came upon an album, 
which I had not noticed in the 
room before. At that instant our 
genial hostess came in. 

‘May I look at your photo- 
graphs?’ I asked. 

‘ Certainly.’ 

I opened the book. Almost the 
first face I saw was that of my 
ghostly visitor of the previous night. 
1 could not help starting ; the whole 
scene, of which I had never spoken 
a word, came back upon me. 

‘Who is that ?’ IL asked, pointing 
to the photograph. 

‘O, that,’ said my hostess, ‘is 
Mr. Bantree. He stayed here last 
year during the Long Vacation, and 
at Christmas also. He said he 
would come this year, but he died 
suddenly early in the spring, and 
so he could not keep his word.’ _ 
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I could not speak just then. I 
closed the book. 

‘What room did he sleep in?’ I 
asked presently. 

‘Mine,’ said my friend, who had 
heard of him before. 

‘No,’ said my hostess. 

‘Mine?’ I asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

I had no doubt of it from the 
first. But why and how did he 
come? My friends, there are mys- 
teries in life and death which no 
man may read on this side of the 


Styx. I was not sorry that I was 
not to sleep in that bedroom that 
night, though I should not mind 
doing so to-night. 

When Danvers and I were walk- 
ing to the little station on this 
glorious morning in August, I said 
to him quietly, 

‘Have you ever slept in my 
room ?” 

‘No. Why? 

I answered him in one word: 

‘Don't! 
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—_——— 


WHERE do they go to—the ungranted prayers, 
The baffled hope, lost love, and wasted yearning ; 
The sweet vain dreams, the patient slighted cares, 
Cast on the tireless tide that has no turning? 
The sleepless nights, the weary anxious days, 
The eager joy that blossoms but for blighting, 
The mocking gleams that glitter on our ways, 
To vanish in one moment of delighting ? 


Are they stored up in some great solemn bank, 
Where Time holds for Eternity the key? 
As the rich hues, that in the westward sank, 
May sleep, enshrined beneath the sleeping sea? 
Or do they, blended in a gracious breath, 
Pervade the atmosphere of common life, 
Softening the terror of the doom of death, 
Lulling the fret and fever of the strife ? 


Who knows, who knows? Our darlings from us glide : 
Imploring clasp and passionate prayer are vain ; 
Our trust betrayed, missed aim, or shattered pride, 
The great dumb river sweeps them to the main. 
And yet, for something every gift is given, 
Through age on age, so priest and poet saith. 
Cling fast, fond hands ; look up, true eyes, to Heaven : 
Through dusk and doubt hold to the saving faith ! 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 




















A NIGHT IN NOLAN’S BRIG. 


By EDMUND DOWNEY. 


—@—— 


‘It’s forty-two years come next 
Febuary,’ said Captain Jackson, 
taking his short clay-pipe from his 
lips, and balancing it gracefully 
between a dirty forefinger and 
thumb, ‘forty-two years; but I'll 
never forget the night I spent in 
Nolan’s brig.’ 

The remark fell like a thunder- 
bolt amoung the group of five who, 
together with Captain Jackson,were 
sitting around the comfortable fire- 
place in the best room of the Blue 
Anchor. It was a bitterly cold 
night; the wind howled in the 
chimney, and the rain could be 
heard pattering against the slender 
shutters which protected the two 
cosy-looking windows from the out- 
side. So warm was the tempera- 
ture in the best room of the Blue 
Anchor, and so frequent were the 
internal applications of hot whisky 
and hot rum, that one by one the 
little group had fallen off to sleep. 
Now and then a voice might be 
heard making some semi-intelli- 
gible remark, just to show that its 
owner still had his wits about him, 
and was not wholly oblivious of 
the rules of good-fellowship. 

It was after one of the longest 
intervals of silence that Captain 
Jackson uttered the remark re- 
corded in the opening of this nar- 
rative, and he spoke in such a tone 
that his companions, one and all, 
started violently from slumber. 

‘Bless my soul, Jackson cried 
Captain Fortune, rising from his 
chair as rapidly as his gouty old 
feet would permit. ‘You made 
me jump on deck as if the cry was 
“ Breakers ahead !” Don’t you do 
that again, old fellow, if you please. 


I’m done with bad nights on deck 
now, like yourself; and I says, Let 
sleeping dogs lie, is an Ar maxim, 
I says.’ 

*O, let the skipper be!’ said 
young Captain Gregory, who was, 
like every nautical man in his 
heart of hearts, eager at all times 
and in all places for a yarn, and 
who prided himself on the adroit- 
ness he displayed in ‘ drawing Cap- 
tain Jackson out.’ ‘ Nolan’s brig! 
I never heard of her, skipper. 
Was she before the Saucy Jane ?” 

‘Forty-two years come next 
Febuary,’ sighed Captain Jackson, 
heedless of any remarks that had 
been addressed to him. 

Captain Jackson was a retired 
master mariner, whose career had 
been attended with a larger spice of 
adventure than usually falls to the 
lot of those employed in the 
merchant service. His companions 
at the Blue Anchor this evening 
consisted of five other master ma- 
riners. Four of them still ploughed 
the main, and one—Captain For- 
tune—had retired from the sea for 
some years, and was now, as he 
frequently observed, ‘ endeavour- 
ing, like my friend and shipmet 
Jackson, to drag out a miserable 
existence on a pittance.’ Some 
sceptics declared that the spice in 
Jackson’s adventures originated in 
the imagination of the retired skip- 
per; and there were some who 
went further, and said that the 
yarns with which the elderly man 
of the sea regaled his friends were 
spun with a definite purpose, name- 
ly, in the hope of being supplied 
with hot rum-and-water ; for Cap- 
tain Jackson had never been known 
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to tell a story of the sea unless he 
was plied vigorously with his fa- 
vourite fluid. Sometimes his nar- 
ratives were peculiarly fatiguing, 
sometimes peculiarly improbable, 
sometimes peculiarly improper; but 
they were all of a rambling and 
incoherent nature. 

* You have heard of Nolan’s brig, 
surely?’ said Captain Jackson to 
Captain Fortune. 

‘ Never,’ was the reply. 
was before my time.’ 

‘ Before your time! Why, man, 
you're old enough to be my mother- 
in-law ; but I won’t let the cat out 
of the bag on you before these 
youngsters here.’ 

Captain Fortune was peculiarly 
touchy upon one point, his age. 
He never confessed to more than 
forty-eight summers; but it was 
generally supposed he could reckon 
sixty-eight, or perhaps the full 
threescore-and-ten, if he only took 
the trouble. 

‘ Forty-two years it was, come next 
Febuary,’ continued Captain Jack- 
son; ‘ the twelfthof Febuary too; for 
I remember drinking a pint of bad 
rum, that disagreed with me, on 
the fourteenth; and it was two 
days before the bad rum that I 
joined Nolan’s brig.’ 

Sailors invariably remember the 
date of an important event by the 
proximity of the date of a less im- 
portant event. 

‘Come now, tell us about this 
brig. What was her name? What 
trade was she in? Where did she 
hail from? How is it you speak 
as if you had been only one night 
aboard? I suppose she was haunt- 
ed. Is it a ghost story, skipper?’ 

‘ Easy, there! Hold hard, I say, 
young feller! Don’t crowd an old 
man with such a pile of questions. 
I'll tell you all about it in my own 
way, if you'll only put a hitch on 
your tongue for a few minutes.’ 

‘I’m all attention, skipper.’ 

‘Well,’ said Captain Jackson, 
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slowly shaking the ashes from his 
pipe and heaving an enormous sigh 
—for his tumbler was low, and there 
seemed no immediate prospect of 
any one in the room ordering a 
fresh supply—‘ I believe I remark- 
ed that I'd never forget the night 
I spent in Nolan’s brig. But I 
must go back a long way. You 
have heard me tell about the brig, 
haven’t you, Captain Fortune ?’ 

‘Never,’ replied Captain For- 
tune. ‘She was before my time.’ 

‘To make a long story short,’ 
continued Captain Jackson, ‘ it was 
early in Janivery, the fifth or sixth, 
Ithink. Letme see. It must have 
been the fifth, because I bought a 
new flannel shirt on the fourth, and 
that was the day before. Yes, the 
fifth of Janivery I was paid off in 
Quebec from the barque Mary 
Anne. I had little or no money 
coming to me; for I had drawn a 
big advance before sailing from 
Queenstown, and we were after mak- 
ing an extraordinary quick passage. 
But I must go back a bit further, 
and tell you about the Mary Anne. 
We left Queenstown the sixteenth 
of September, forty-one years last 
September, with two hundred and 
fifty tons of limestone ballast and 
eighty-four passengers, most of ’em 
women and children. As I tell 
you, I was before the mast then, 
and our skipper was old Billy Nay- 
lor, and a regular old Turk was 
Billy. We had a fine sou’-west 
breeze in the start, and plenty of 
it; and didn’t the poor passengers 
have a bad time for a week or ten 
days! However, they rallied after 
a short spell, and then we enjoyed 
ourselves as much as if we were all 
at the play. You heard me talk of 
Billy Naylor often, didn’t you, 
Skipper Fortune ?’ 

‘Nor’ and by east,’ said Captain 
Fortune, who was now dozing, and 
no doubt dreaming he was once 


‘ more on the high seas. 


‘’Twas before his time,’ re- 
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marked Captain Jackson, with a 
jerk of his thumb in the direction 
of the sleeper. 

This delicate and subtle bit of 
humour set the table in a roar, and 
it was some time before order 
could be restored. 

* Well, boys, Billy knew I had a 
hankering after the women, and 
the cursed old wretch kept me aloft 
the whole day and most of the 
night. It would be, “Shake out 
the royals, Tom,” one minute, and 
* Lend a hand at furling the top- 
sail,” the next minute, until my life 
was fair wore out with the old ras- 
cal’s persecution.’ 

‘But surely, Captain Jackson,’ 
interrupted Captain Carmichael, 
who was a middle-aged matter-of- 
fact master mariner, and could not 
countenance any deviation from the 
strict line of truth—‘but surely, 
the man wouldn’t go fooling his 
ship about, shaking out royals 
one moment and furling topsails 
next, just for the sake of keeping 
you from the passengers. I’d put 
you in irons in five minutes if I 
saw the smallest sign of insubordi- 
nation. Blest but I would!’ 

‘ Better tell the story yourself, 
if you’re so mighty knowledgeable. 
’Pon my word, the world is coming 
to a queer pass, when a fresh-water 
sailor like you can tell me my 
business. P’raps you’d teach me 
how to box the compass next. 
Here, tell the story,’ he continued, 
in a fiercer tone, ‘for I’m done for 
the night ;’ and he lolled back in 
his chair and twirled his thumbs 
viciously. 

There was no help for it but to 
order a fresh supply of rum and 
tobacco, and coax the irascible 
story-teller back into good-humour 
—not a very difficult process after 
the steaming liquor had made its 
appearance. 

‘ As I was saying,’ resumed Cap- 
tain Jackson, ‘I was kept pretty busy 
most of the voyage. It was “ Grease 
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down the forerigging,” one minute, 
and “ Bear a hand at mending the 
canvas,’ next. Old Billy made me 
lay out my sails on the quarter- 
deck, in order, you know, that he 
might have his eye on me constant.’ 

‘But you told us he kept you 
aloft all day, and—’ interrupted 
Captain Carmichael once more. 

‘Ssh !’ chorused the others. 

‘Of all the ignorant— But I 
won’t lose my temper again,’ sighed 
Captain Jackson; for there was 
still a goodly quantity of rum in his 
glass. ‘ Well, as I was saying, old 
Billy kept his eye on me morning 
and night. All day I was hard at 
work looking after the garden.’ 

‘ The what ?” 

‘The garden! What ails you 
all? Blow me, if I ever ran foul 
of a more ignorant crowd! Didn’t 
I tell you plainly he always grew a 
quarter of an acre of cabbages on 
the after-deck? He had it all 
nicely covered with clay and ma- 
nure, and he sot the plants before 
st-rting ; for he was dead-nuts on 
cabbage, was Billy. I used to mind 
the garden, and water it constant, 
and chuck the weeds overboard ; 
for the old skipper knew I was a 
born gardener. My word, but it 
was a fine sight of a calm evening, 
to see myself and Billy loosening 
the earth about the spuds on the 
quarter-deck.’ 

‘O, come now, do draw it 
mild! chuckled young Captain 
Gregory. 

‘Eh! said Captain Jackson, 
drawing his eyebrows together. 

‘Good-night, my lads? cried 
Captain Carmichael, rising from 
his seat. He could not bear any 
longer the strain upon his imagina- 
tion, and quietly made his exit. 

‘ But what has all this to do with 
Nolan’s brig? asked Captain 
Gregory. 

‘I’m coming to that, my hearty, 
all in good time. Give me my 
own course, if you want to hear 
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It’s all fair and square 
I’m heaving the lead as 
I go. When Billy used to go be- 
low, of course I'd shape my 
course for the fore-part of the ship, 
and we'd rouse the old fiddler—I 
forgot to tell you we always car- 
ried the same fiddler with us. He 
wasn’t blind all out, like a born 
fiddler ought to be; but he had 
only the sight of one eye left to 
him, so he’d pass in a crowd—and 
we'd have a big dance amidships 
with the women. Well, one day 
Billy went below, leaving me in 
charge of the wheel. As soon as 
I thought he was fairly in his bunk, 
I piped all hands amidships, and 
we made up our minds to enjoy 
ourseives. The fiddler was put 
sitting on the roof of the ship’s 
galley, and every mother’s son of 
us—crew and passengers, and first 
and second mate, and all—were 
footing it like Trojans. After 
about half an hour most of ’em got 
wore out, but I was as fresh as 
a daisy. I could dance like Alex- 
ander the Great in them days. 
They laid one of the hatches out 
on deck for me, and I was doing a 
hornpipe in great style with a fine 
strapping young wench, when all 
of a sudden we heard a shont, and 
blow me if it wasn’t old Billy bear- 
ing down on us like a waterspout ! 
He was all covered with mud and 
dirt and pieces of cabbage-leaves. 
He got uneasy in his berth, it ap- 
pears. He always smelt a gale 
aforehand, did old Billy. We'd 
be standing on the quarter-deck 
feeding the hens, when Billy would 
say to me, with a snuffle, “Tom, 
my boy, I smell a gale. Take a 
reef in the topsails before sunset.” 
There wouldn’t be a cloud in the 
heavens then, nor a puff of air; 
but as sure as Fate, before next day 
or the day after, down would come 
the wind and the rain. Well, old 
Billy smelt a whole hurricane in 
his dreams about an hour or so 
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after he went below ; and he comes 
up the cabin staircase, and puts his 
head above the companion, and 
says he, ‘‘ Man at the wheel, how’s 
her head, my sonny?” But the 
dickens a man was at the wheel, as 
you all know, my lads. So Billy 
flew into such a tearing rage that 
he runs forard, and falls head- 
long into the cabbage-garden. We 
all scampered away like hares—all 
but the poor old fiddler, who was 
frightened out of his senses, perch- 
ed up on the roof of the galley. 
Up comes Billy, and he grips the 
fiddler by the legs and hauls him 
down, and flings him, fiddle and 
all, overboard.’ 

‘Good gracious !’ cried Captain 
Fortune, now thoroughly awake. 
‘ What an unlucky accident !’ 

‘Unlucky! Why, it was saving 
of the whole crew. We'd all be 
put in irons, as sure as eggs, only 
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And then, what do you think I did 
to divert old Billy’s anger? Why, 
I ups and I jumps into the main- 
rigging, and takes a header into 
the sea.’ 

‘And weren’t you afraid to go 
overboard while everything was 
in confusion on deck ?” 

‘Afraid! Not likely. I can 
swim like a gladiator. Did I 
never tell you how I swam a re- 
triever for a wager ?” 

* Never.’ 

‘When I was quite .a lad there 
was aretriever in our town, and all 
the people were never done brag- 
ging about him—what a powerful 
swimmer he was, and how long 
he could stay in the water. It 
riled me to hear this talk, for I 
wouldn’t give in to man or dog for 
swimming or diving since I was 
ten years old. So one day I of- 
fered to swim this cur for a ten- 
pound note. We started from the 
pier at daybreak, and swam out to 
sea. The dog had more holding- 
out in him than I gave him credit 
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for ; and it was well-nigh dusk be- 
fore he turned tail: hunger, I ex- 
pect, was telling on him, for he 
hadn't the sense, like me, to lay in 
a good feed before starting. When 
I saw him putting his nose for the 
shore, of course I knew he was 
licked, and would get home before 
me in disgrace. I gave him a good 
start of me, and then I put on a 
spurt for home myself. About 
half-way on the return voyage I 
overhauled the dog, and he was 
fairly played out ; so I didn’t know 
well how toact. If I returned be- 
fore him, every one would say I 
was beaten. I'd have stopped out 
all night, only I knew that the old 
people wouldn’t go to bed until I 
turned up, and I didn’t like ’em to 
lose a night's rest on my account. 
At last I struck out for home, and 
landed at the pier. ‘“ Aha, you're 
licked !” says the owner of the dog. 
“No, I’m not,” says I. “ Prove 
it,” says he. “Your dog will 
never come home,” says I, “for I 
left him in an exhausted condition 
about three miles out.” “Is that 
true?” says he. ‘Gospel truth,” 
saysI. And as no one ever heard 
me tell a lie, of course he paid me 
the wager on the instant. “ What 
will I do about the unfortunate 
animal ?” says he, with the tears 
in his eyes. ‘“* Well,” says I, for I 
pitied the poor fellow from my 
heart, “as I’ve won your money, 
I'll fetch him back if you'll go and 
tell the old people I won’t be home 
in time for supper.” “God bless 
you!” says he. ‘You're a brave 
man.” So off I peels once more, 
and swims out for the dog— Blow 
me if I’ll tell another word while 
you sit there, Captain Gregory, try- 
ing to smother a laugh. It’s not 
manners, I can tell you ! 

Here Captain Gregory found it 
impossible to control his emotions 
any longer, and he burst into a loud 
and prolonged guffaw. 

‘Good-night, boys!’ said Cap- 
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tain Jackson, reaching out his hand 
for his sou’-wester. 

‘O, come, don’t take things 
to heart, old man. Have another 
drink, and let us hear about 
Nolan’s brig. I’m dying to know 
what sort of an adventure you had 
in her.’ 

Soothed by the flattering interest 
taken in his promised yarn about 
Nolan’s brig, and invigorated by a 
healthy sip from the fresh glass of 
rum placed at his elbow, Captain 
Jackson made himself comfortable 
once more, crossed his legs, and 
blew a whiff from his greasy pipe 
up the chimney. It was always 
his habit, when smoking in a 
room, to sit near the fireplace and 
endeavour to send all the smoke 
from his pipe up the flue ; no doubt 
under the impression that it might 
be all very well to contaminate the 
open air, or a ship’s cabin, with the 
fumes of tobacco, but that a want 
of good breeding and of good sea- 
manship was exhibited by the man 
who allowed tobacco-smoke to 
wander through a dwelling-house. 

‘Where was I? O, yes. I had 
been paid off in Quebec from the 
Mary Anne, for old Billy Naylor 
never forgave me for shortening 
the number of the fiddler’s mess.’ 

‘I thought it was the skipper 
who flung the fiddler overboard,’ 
put in Captain Gregory. 

‘And who the devil told you to 
think so? Didn’t I say as plain 
as a man could speak—now I ask 
you, Captain Fortune—didn’t I tell 
you all that I flung the fiddler 
overboard, in order to give old 
Naylor an opportunity of showing 
how he could manceuvre a ship? 
He always swore he could handle 
his ship like a pegtop; that he 
could lower the boats and pick up 
aman overboard while you’d be 
saying Jack Robinson. 1 thought 
I'd be doing a good turn to give 
him a chance of showing off his 
seamanship before the passengers ; 
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so I flung the fiddler into the 
Atlantic. Poor fellow! it went to 
my heart that they never picked 
him up ; for before Billy could put 
the yards aback— But there now, 
I’m going off on too long a tack, 
my lads. I told you all this be- 
fore, didn’t I?’ 

‘Of course you did,’ replied 
Captain Gregory ; ‘ but what about 
Nolan’s brig ?” 

‘I’m coming to that, my sonny. 
Let me see. I was saying I had 
just left the Mary Anne and shook 
hands with my skipper. He loved 
me as his own son, did old Billy 
Naylor. “Tom,” says he, “ don’t 
leave me like this. Come another 
voyage with me, and I’ll make you 
second mate on the spot.” “I 
can’t, skipper,” says I, “for the 
arms is fair dragged out of me, 
working them blooming pumps all 
the voyage.” Forty-four days we 
were tossing and tumbling about, 
and I never left the pump-rake 
out of my fist, except to lie down 
in my bunk for a couple of hours. 
I may tell you, my lads, it was the 
hardest passage I ever had across 
the Atlantic, and I have crossed 
it nine hundred and seven times. 
I never had my boots off from the 
time we tripped the Mary Anne’s 
anchor in Queenstown Harbour 
until we were into the St. Lawrence ; 
and, if you'll believe me, them 
boots—fine heavy top-boots the 
owners made me a present of— 
had to be fairly cut off my legs 
with an adze. Forty-four days at 
the pumps night and day—a regu- 
lar Shakespeare touch !’ 

Now it must be stated that Cap- 
tain Jackson had rather peculiar 
notions about the world’s great 
men. He always cited the Bard 
of Avon as an example of what 
physical endurance might accom- 
plish, If he were describing a 
clever swindle, he would say, by 
way of comment, ‘ A regular Milton 
touch.” He considered Homer 
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the best sailor that ever swam 
salt-water, and when he heard of a 
rapid passage, or of a smart bit of 
seamanship, ‘A regular Homer 
touch about that’ would fall from. 
his lips. If you told him an enor- 
mous lie he would playfully ob- 
serve,‘ That’saregular HenryVIIL.,’ 
for he wasn’t to be caught nap- 
ping. No one could discover the 
cause of the confusion in the 
worthy master mariner’s mind ; but 
it was supposed he had once 
studied a dictionary of universal 
biography, and had contrived to get 
things mixed a bit. 

‘I walked ashore, as I said,’ 
continued Captain Jackson, ‘ and 
I thought it was high time I had 
a good spree, for I was fond of a 
drop of rum in those days—not like 
I am now, when I never taste 
liquor, except for the sake of keep- 
ing a chum company. After a 
fortnight’s hard drinking I found 
myself without a red cent, so I 
thought I had better be on the 
look-out for a job. I wanted a 
billet ashore for the winter if it 
could be got, and I walked into a 
certain house where I knew I'd 
find a lot of ’long-shore folk, who 
might put me on the right tack. 
There were a lot of fellows in the 
taproom of this house; some of 
’em I knew by countenance, and 
more of ’em I knew by reputation, 
as being the biggest set of black- 
guards in Quebec. ‘ Do you hap- 
pen to know of a job ashore, ship- 
mates?” says I. ‘Something in 
a dry dock, now, would suit me 
to a nicety.” “I can tell you the 
very thing,” said a big hulking 
fellow whom they called “Lazy 
Jim.” Good grub, a good rig- 
out, and not much work.” “ Tip 
us your fin, Jim,” says I ; “ you're 
the man for my money.” “ There’s 
drawbacks, though,’ says Jim. 
“The skipper is a regular old Hot- 
tentot, and the pay isn’t over- 
much.” “ All the better,” says I. 
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‘If the skipper is a bully, I'll be a 
bigger bully; for that’s the only 
way to meet a saucy skipper. And 
as for pay, why, that doesn’t matter 
much now, so long as the grub is 
to my liking. Where’s the ship, 
Jim, my hearty? and what's her 
name?” “Well,” says Jim, “I’m 
blest, but I forgets her name; but 
we always call her Nolan’s brig. 
Every one here knows her and has 
worked in her. She’s lying under 
repairs in dry dock for the winter. 
I'll give you a letter to the skip- 
per; he knows me well.” “May 
your shadow never grow less, Jim !” 
says I. “I’min want of a good 
bit of shore grub now, for I have 
been living on salt-horse longer 
than is wholesome for my consti- 
tution’—the grub in the Mary 
Anne was as salt as Lot's wife. 
“Give me the letter, my hearty.” 
Jim sits down, and he scribbles a 
few lines to Captain Nolan, saying 
as how I was a right good sort, 
and could turn my hand to any- 
thing in reason. ‘ And now,” says 
Jim, “ mind you cheek the skipper ; 
for he’s a rough-and-ready sort, but 
he likes a sailor as shows an inde- 
pendent spirit. What’ll you drink, 
shipmet ?” Most of the other lads 
stood drinks as well as Jim, so I 
was well primed, you may guess. 
It was evening before I started, 
and they all drank my health and 
wished me a good time of it in 
Nolan’s brig. “ He lives in a big 
house,” says Lazy Jim; “it belongs 
to the owners, but they're from 
home up the country.” 

‘Well, I got my instructions, and 
took the course laid out for me by 
“Lazy Jim.” It wasn’t very easy 
for me to get to my port of desti- 
nation in one tack, for I was about 
three parts screwed ; but I got there 
somehow, and I pulled at the bell, 
and a good tug I gave it too. 
“Is Captain Nolan at home?” I 
asked, as a man-servant opened 
the door. “Captain Nolan is at 
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home,” says the man, with a grin. 
“Won't you send up your card ?” 
“My what?” says I. “None of 
your larks with me, Mr. Impu- 
dence. Tell the skipper a strong 
hearty sailor-lad is here and wants 
a job in the brig; and tell him I 
have a letter of introduction from 
a shipmate who worked under him 
before.” 

‘The man disappeared, and re- 
turned in a few minutes, saying, 
“Captain Nolan will see you, my 
man.” “All right, my hearty,” 
says I. ‘“ You're short-handed in 
the brig, aren’t you?” ‘ Well, not 
very short-handed,” says he ; “but 
I think we can find a berth for 
you.” “Thankee, mate,” says I 
cheerily. {I guess the skipper has 
snug quarters of it here while the 
owners are up country.” “ Pretty 
fair,” sayshe. “ Skipper knows his 
way about, I guess,” says I, with 
a wink—“‘a regular Bobby Burns.” 

‘ Well, the man opens a door for 
me at the end of a long hall, and 
in I walks as bold as brass. There 
was my brave Captain Nolan sit- 
ting at a table with a heap of log- 
books and ship’s papers piled 
around him. ‘Good-morning, skip- 
per,” says I, quite independent. 
“Busy here, I guess.” “Yes,” says 
he, looking daggers at me. “I 
think I’ll be busy with you by and 
by. I had a curiosity to see you.” 
“Thankee kindly, mate,” says I. 
“ And how do you like the cut of 
my jib?” “The cut of your 
what?” says he. “O, come,” says 
I, “no fooling, skipper ; let’s talk 
business. I want a job in the 
brig.” “All right,” says he. ‘Show 
me that letter you spoke of.” 

‘I hands it up to him, and when 
he read it I saw he was tickled at 
something in Jim’s note. “Can 
you work acrank?” sayshe. “You 
bet I can,” says I. “I’m a bully 
on heaving at a winch.” “ You 
can pick oakum, of course ?” he 
asked. ‘“ Like a native,” says I; 
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“and do a tidy bit of caulking too, 
on an emergency.” ‘Well,” says 
Captain Nolan, “we'll give you a 
job in my brigat once.” “ Spoken 
like a man, skipper,” says I. “Give 
me five bob on account, and I'll 
stand you a big drink.” “ We'll 
refer that to another occasion,” 
says he. ‘We'll give you a taste 
of the blackhole to-night, and per- 
haps you'll be less generous in the 
morning ; and after a clean shave 
and a few hours a day at the 
crank you won’t be so free and 
easy, my young fellow.” 

‘I began to think, my lads, that 
something wrong was in the wind. 
Like old Naylor, I smelt a whole 
gale. ‘“‘ Begging your pardon, 
skipper,’ says I, “but I don’t 
follow you about that clean shave. 
I can’t get soundings there nohow.” 
“Do you know where you are 
and whom you're talking to, sir?” 
shouted Captain Nolan. “All I 
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know,” says I, “is that you have 
fine roomy quarters of it here; and 
that I was told you were the skip- 
per of Nolan’s brig. P’r’aps you're 
some ’long-shore impostor, for all 
I know. P’r'aps you never went 
up a rattlin’ nor ate a hard bis- 
cuit. P’raps you—” “Stop, you 
scoundrel !” he roared. “Do you 
know you are now inside the gaol, 
and that I am the governor of the 
gaol, and that I’ll take it on my- 
self to give you a night's lodging 
at Goverment expense?” “The 
gaol!” I cried. ‘ Aha,” says he. 
““Maybe you'll come to your 
senses now. I have heard before 
that my little shop is called ‘ No- 
lan’s brig’ by you low seafaring 
folk—” 

‘But the time’s up, my lads. I 
wish you all good-night and a plea- 
sant voyage. I'll tell you another 
time, maybe, about the night I 
spent in Nolan’s brig.’ 











DRESSING FOR THE COUNTY BALL. 
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’Tis nothing but the County Ball 
For which you're staying at the Hall— 
A second-rate affair you call 

It, I’ve no doubt. 
And yet no art, no time you spare 
To make yourself exceeding fair, 
Although for it you do not care— 

‘A rustic rout !’ 


What object can you have in view 
That you should don your latest new 
Costume from Paris, for a few 
A child could please ? 
Poor country ‘ yokels,’ nothing more ; 
You surely do not set a store 
On making divers conquests o’er 
Such men as these! 


Take Mr. Tennyson’s advice 
(Tis very good), and ponder twice 
Before you venture to entice 
Their love for naught. 
And don’t— My goodness, can it be 
(Why did it not occur to me 
To think of this ?) that they are free, 
And you are caught ? 


Yes, can it be the biter’s bit 

(A common phrase that well doth fit), 

And now at length you’re deeply hit ? 
If this is so, 

Well, then, I wish you all delight, 

And happy be your dance to-night ; 

May he with love your love requite ! 
He will, I know. 
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